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[Numbee  8. 


reviews  we  had  well  nigh  forgoUen  to  notice  in  the  preface  of  the  n‘«»y  e«*lighic«ed  n.eii  of  our  own  age,  the  ii.iud  ol  IIMS 

-  ■  book  before  U9,  a  spurious  passage,  which  assumes  a  moat  mquirer  is  now  gradually  led  on  from  the  contemplation  of 

.tpa/ol  PK^losopky.  .A  popular  vUu)  of  tlu  nature,  tmmor.  towards  our  gentle  craft,  and  which,  con-  fwts,  and  the  inferences  cautiously  deduced  from  them,  to 

talUu,  phenomena,  and  conduct  of  the  human  mtnd ;  Ay  the  popularity  of  the  author,  and  how  much  the  ‘he  practical  bearing  of  the  most  important  truths  upon 

Robert  MiuIU.-Ott  &  Co.,  Londons  contributed  towards  it,  must  appear  in  the  est.-  ‘he  destiny  of  man.  It  is  to  the  mind  and  iu  gigantic 

The  philosophy  of  the  mind  has  suffered  so  much  depre-  happen  to  glance  otct  it,  the  operations,  that  all  the  other  sciences  and  multifarious  im- 

ciation,  by  being  confounded  with  the  repulsire  and  frivo-  lamentable  specimen  of  mental  turpitude,  spleen,  and  prorements  now  going  on  in  the  world,  owe  their  existence, 

lous  speculations  of  the  Hartleian  school  of  metaphysics,  detracted  from  the  dignity  of  inUllecl.  Here  In  the  words  of  our  author, 

that  we  are  glad  to  see  this  all-important  subject  approached  j,  the  passace  alluded  to  •  "  you  would  know  its  evidence,  look  around  1  See 

bv  one  who  availing  himself  of  the  various  lights  that  16-  the  hills  covered  with  sheep,  the  meadows  thronged  with 

have  b^n  thrown  upon  the  laws  and  uses  of  the  faculty  of  "  To  the  professing  critics  of  the  day,  I  have  litUe  to  steers,  the  fields  waving  like  seas  with  golden  hwve^ 
“  .  .  ..  „<•  rnnHilU..  say.  and  from  them  I  have  nothing  to  wish  or  expect,  the  sprays  gay  with  every  bloom,  and  the  boughs  loaded 

abstraction,  by  the  profound  invcstioattons  of  Condillac,  of  them  that  are  accounted  more  solemn  because  with  every  fruit.  Mark  the  bustle  and  activity  that  are 

and  spurning,  at  the  same  time,  those  theories  which  aU  ^ore  slow— just  as  the  march  of  the  goose  is  held  every  where  displayed,  and  the  piraty,  the  comfort, — ay, 

tempt  to  materialize  the  mind,  as  unphilosophical  and  nu-  to  be  more  majestic  than  the  hupping  of  the  sparrow,  are  the  luxury  which  abounds  in  city,  in  villas,  and  in  ham- 
Miorv  and  directly  at  variance  with  the  fundamental  gregarious,  and  must  abide  by  their  cliques;  while  the  let,— in  palace,  in  house,  and  in  cottage  Take  note  how 
^  ,  .  .  ,  ...  j  c  I  eubeillfcfcwho,  for  their  bread,  must  find  wit  in  the  corrupt-  the  scales  of  ignorant  prejudice  are  falling  from  the  eyes 

rules  of  induction,  seeks  to  elevate  the  standard  of  philo-  ,  dens  of  thieves,  and  pathos  in  the  demoral-  of  those  whom  they  long  kept  in  the  blackness  of  dark- 

sophical  inquiry  upon  grounds  accessible  to  all,  and  to  cant  of  a  prurient  novel,  must  not  be  expected  to  say  ness, — bow  man  is  striking  hands  with  man  in  the  spirit 

a«eitain  the  latent  relations  and  dependencies  of  the  any  thing  to  the  purpose  of  a  work  on  philosophy,  however  of  the  most  beneficent  co-operation,  saying,  *  Go  to,  let  us 

lal  i.henomena  by  means  of  simple  illustrations  of  ihe  slight  in  iu  texture  and  faulty  in  its  execution.’  build  an  habitation  for  the  arts,  and  a  dwelling-place  for 

lai  iiiiciiui.i......  -7  I .  .ripnrM  where  thev  mav  he  secure  snH  war  aimns 


'  ,  ,  ,  ,1  .  ,  1  •  u-  i.  j-  1  -  .the  sciences,  where  they  may  be  secure  and  wax  stroi 

nature  and  results  of  intellectual  analysis,  which  display  must'  certainly  be  admitted  that  a  critic  is  something  ^nd  bless,  as  with  the  rain  of  heaven  and  the  beams  of 

much  acuteness  and  fertility  of  thought,  tKat  we  look-  'more  than  mortal;  for  if  there  was  the  least  iota  of  the  sun,  our  children  and  our  children’s  children,  until  ti 

* _ 1 _ _ _ m, _ .mjT  ..  .  .  -U-II  w-  _ .n.1  1 _ 


upon  the  author  as  one  to  whose  guidaiic?  we  cdB  coE^  leaven  of  human  error,  or  human  passion,  to  disturb  his  shall  be  no  metre,  and  how  societies,  and  institutions, 
dently  surrender  ourselves,  and  whose  sway  over  tham^d  equanimity,  we  could  scarcely  have  withstood  the  temp-  i‘ed‘*ge'"rdTnVo"rJin”^^^ 

IS  completely  fixed  and  confirmed,  by  the  united  consent  of  taiion  of  launching  out  against  a  volunteer  adversary  with  though  an  angel  had  passed  over  and  sown  the  land,  which 
the  reason,  the  affections,  and  the  will.  much  piquancy  about  him,  in  order  to  point  out  to  him  human  industry  had  prepared,  with  the  seeds  of  wisdom 

Few  writers  of  the  present  day  have  done  more  for  the  the  mighty  influence  of  a  well-regulated  temper.  But  this  happiness :— Take  note  of  these  and  of  countless 

simplification  of  knowledge,  or  for  extend ij^  the  means  of  must  not  be;  for  we  like  to  put  ourself  forward  not  only  “;;'”;n,7wh1ch 

human  improvement,  than  Mr.  Mudie.  Without  any  of  as  teacher,  but  as  an  example;  and  we  are  especially  anxious  Islands  can  call  and  answer  to  each  other  in  the  space  of 
the  pretensions  to  conjectural  sagacity,  which  is  the  boast  not  to  leave  Mr.  Mudie  a  single  grievance  to  console  him  one  short  week : — and  then  say  that  mind  is  either  a  doubt- 
of  those  who  treat  with  ridicule  every  system  which  admits  for  the  gross  injustice  be  has  done  us:  besides,  as  we  can-  or  a  barren  heritage  to^itose  who  have  paid  close  at- 
of  more  than  one  explanatory  principle  of  the  mental  phe-  not  certainly  lay  claim  to  solemnity  from  the  stateliness  of  . 

nomcna— that  of  association,— he  regards  nature  as  the  our  movements,  and  our  appetite  is  not  of  that  vitiated  following  on  the  power  of  adaptation  to  circum- 

only  book  from  which  true  science  can  be  learned,  and  by  character  implied  in  class  the  second,  we  are  still  in  hopes  inanim^e  matter,  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  St. 

following  in  the  footsteps  of  those  faithful  interpreters  of  that  the  author  meant  nothing  personal  towards  us.  So  Pierre  s  Studies  of  x  ature : 
her  oracles,  who  prosecuted  their  studies  of  the  philosophy  we  will  at  once  return  to  the  matter  of  his  pag  »,  from 

,  ,  .  ...  <•  j  j  j  L  ...  .  •  ,  r  r  .  and,  being  such,  it  is  exceedingly  vague  and  indefinite, 

of  the  mind,  on  the  plan  ot  inauction  recommended  by  w-hich  we  have  unconsciously  digressed  beyond  the  stretch  !  it  may  be  the  knowledge  of  good,  or  of  evil ;  it  may  be 
Bacon,  he  studiously  avoids  the  rock  upon  which  so  many  of  our  original  intentions.  true,  or  false  ;  it  may  be  useful,  or  useless,  or  even  injuri- 

ingenious  minds  have  split,  and  seizing  upon  whatever  Mental  philosophy  is  a  study  of  the  deepest  interest  and  ous;  and  it  may  lead  to  wisdom,  or  to  folly.  Wudom, 
can  gratify  and  exalt  a  keen  and  aspiring  curiosity,  he  importance  to  every  individual,  who  wishes  to  know  g^%‘'n^\7uT,\nd“uwful!”"L«y  kin^^ 
proceeds  to  analyze  his  thoughts  by  reflection,  until  he  ar-  something  of  the  terra  incognita  within  him.  It  addresses  growing  substance  or  being  is,  in  all  probability,  endowed 
rives  at  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  itself  not  merely  to  the  philosopher,  who,  with  discrimi-  with  some  capacity  for  acquiring  knowledge,  though  we 
any  operation  or  feeling  which  may  happen  to  be  stirring  nating  powers  and  untiring  research,  traces  the  hidden  understand  in  what  the  faculty  consists.  Plants 

....L  1  .u  .  r.u  •  j  display  singular  efforts  in  getting  at  nourishment,  and 

.  .  .  ‘‘“Its  of  causation-analyzes  the  emotions  of  the  mind,-  to  their  health  and 

Nor  is  Mr.  Mudie  at  all  exclusive  in  his  choice  of  sub-  attentively  observes  iu  phenomena,  and  fixes  his  eye  upon  growth ;  and  they  often  overcome  very  powerful  resist- 
jeets,  or  less  successful  in  his  g;eneralization  of  them:  its  subtle  and  evanescent  state  of  thought  and  feeling;  but  ances  in  the  accomplishment  of  these  objecU.  The  rooU 
there  is  not  a  boy  that  wanders  along  the  banks  of  the  it  also  demands  the  attention  of  the  unlearned,  the  sciolist,  ^  tree  accidentally  planted  on  a  cliff,  or  the  top  ol  4 
streamlet,  or  bends  his  footsteps  towards  the  upland  lawn,  |  and  of  all  those,  in  sliort,  who  may  secretly  wish  to  learn  ^j^at  t'hTCottora"'*'?n  o*thTr*s"ituK*s  tllly  wXl 
in  England,  who  does  not  breathe  his  name  with  ecstacy  i  the  properties  of  the  priceless  gem  within  them,  and  yet  the  fissures  of  rocks,  and  heave  asunder  masses  of  many 
as  he  pores  over  “the  Feathered  Tribes  of  the  British  shrink  from  the  rugged  steeps  which  lead  to  th.it  know-  ‘ons  in  weight.  Pine  trws,  which  spread  their  rooUoTer 
Islands,’’ or  traces  in  the  mighty  page  of  Nature’s  own  ledge.  How  invaluable  therefore  to  such  men,  who  long  often  exhibit  a  curious  resource  when  that 

vni......  .u  1  .u  u  .  .1  1  u  j  u  .  u  •  u-  u  .1  •  j  •  .  surface  18  removed:  the  tap-root  strikes  downwards,  puU 

'olume,  the  loves,  the  combaU,  the  labours,  and  the  sports,  to  solve  the  enigmas  which  their  own  mind  is  constantly  out  a  new  wlmrl  of  lateral  roots,  and  soon  acquires  a  tbW 

nf  his  plumed  acquaintances:  his  “  Heavens’’ have  always  presenting  to  them,  are  the  labours  of  those  who  have  ness  approaching  that  of  the  lower  part  of  the  stem;  and 
been  considered  among  the  best  and  most  useful  produc-  given  to  the  subject  the  best  thoughts  of  their  best  hours, —  after  tne  tree  is  duly  rooted  upon  the  new  whorl,  the  ex- 

Lons  of  the  age.  But  whether  his  subject  be  natural  his-  who  have  patiently  pursued  it  through  all  the  labyrinthic  rot^s  witlwr  aw^.  There  are  some  remarkable  in- 

.  1  u  1  u  u  1  j  X  .  .  stances  of  this  in  the  Scotch  firs  close  by  the  side  of  the 

wry,  astronomy, or  mental  philosophy,  he  always  appears  mazes  of  scientific  investigation,— and  when  the  shades  of  road,  on  the  descent  from  the  sandy  downs  of  Guildfos* 

to  have  studied  it  in  the  field,  not  in  the  closet :  his  descrip-  doubt  have  disappeared,  and  the  day-light  of  truth  dawn-  towards  Farnham.  In  all  these,  and  in  a  vast  number 

tions,  therefore,  retain  much  of  the  freshness  of  nature,  ed  upon  the  scene,  they  had  so  long  been  gazin»  upon _  variety  of  other  cases  which  might  be  mentioned, 

and  are  pervaded  by  an  easy  strain  of  natural  piety— a  have  pictured  it  forth  with  a  skilful  hand  toothers,  vvho  ‘‘l*" '»  ® 

n-fr.  II/-  L-  1-  ..  .  .  ^  ••'-■a,  wiiu  of  adaptation  to  circumstances,  thouglut  would  be  absurd 

rtiirence  from  things  seen  to  things  not  seen,  which  but  for  their  efforts,  would  have  found  “  knowledge  at  this  to  say  that  there  is  the  slightest  inditafion  of  wisdom.” 

‘•nke  them  peculiarly  suitable  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  enterance  entirely  shut  out.”  This  study,  as  we  have  ob-  Indications  of  knowledge  in  the  animate  creation  axe 


young  peojile. 


served  before,  has  now  happily  been  divested  of  the  vision- 


indications  of  knowledge  in  the  animate  creation  are 
still  more  striking.  The  ox  knowetli  his  owner,  and  the 


...»  II-  .  I -  - ’  -  - 1  f  y  -  - - •  •wvr..  I  Ilivsc  ostaniiig.  «  saw  vji.  mix/ ills  UW  licr,  ailU  IIIC 

illing  as  we  are,  in  works  of  great  excellence,  to  leave  ary  speculations  which  formerly  chocked  up  the  avenue  to  |  ass  his  master’s  crib ;  and  the  resources  exhibited  by  wild 
‘•-05  irt  to  those  who  exult  in  the  errors  of  superior  minds,  1  the  domains  of  truth  and  certainty ;  and  in  the  works  of  beasts  in  avoiding  their  enemies,  and  in  providing  conve- 
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nient  food,  and  nil  ihlni^  necessnry  to  their  well-being, ! 
are  so  ample  and  astonishing,  that  some  writers  have  not 
hesitated  to  attribVite  to  them  something  analogous  to 
wisdom.  Our  author  then  ascends  to  man,  and  shows  the 
vast  difference  between  the  mere  knowledge  of  facts,  and 
the  wisdom  that  links  them  to  their  previous  causes,  and 
views  them  not  as  isolated  facts,  but  ns  parts  of  one  stu¬ 
pendous  whole.  This  he  illustrates  by  showing  the  differ¬ 
ent  ideas  that  an  eclipse  would  excite  in  the  mind  of  an 
ignorant  man  and  that  of  a  philosopher ;  and  we  at  once 
perceive  how  wide  is  the  gulf  between  them.  But 
Cowper  has  long  since  explained  this  difference  in  lines 
which  are  familiar  to  every  ear  : 

”  Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  far  from  being  one, 

Have  oft -time  no  connexion.  Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men ; 

Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 

Knowledge:  a  rude  unprofitable  mass 

The  mere  materials  with  which  Wisdom  builds. 

Till  smooth'd  and  squared  and  fitted  to  its  place. 

Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seeks  to  enrich. 

Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  Icarn’d  as  much. 
Wisdom  IS  humble  that  he  knows  no  more.” 

There  is  an  interesting  chapter  upon  the  affections  con¬ 
sequent  to  bodily  sensation  ;  and  he  gives  us  his  thoughts 
on  the  dawn  of  consciousness  in  children  on  their  opening 
sensations.  The  following  extracts  upon  the  rapidity  of 
thought,  and  the  constant  dependance  of  the  mind  in  its 
infancy  upon  outward  objects,  from  not  having  any  occu¬ 
pation  afforded  it  by  the  revolving  of  internal,  is,  we  think, 
well  entitled  to  attention. 

“  It  is  this  extreme  rapidity  which  gives  the  mind  one 
of  its  greatest  advantages;  bec.ause  when  once  any  suc¬ 
cession  of  feelings  obtained  from  sensation,  or  of  any 
elements  whatever,  becomes  a  mental  matter,  the  most 
minute  portion  will  suggest  the  whole  train,  however  large, 
with  the  same  ease  and  in  the  same  time.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  single  hair  will  suggest  the  whole  apjiearance, 
character,  and  history  of  a  friend,  in  whom  we  once  took 
an  interest,  though  this  friend  has  been  long  absent,  and 
even  if  he  has  been  long  in  the  dwelling  of  the  dead  ;  and 
not  only  this,  but  it  will  bring  before  us  instantly,  and  eus 
vividly  as  if  we  saw  them  with  our  eyes,  all  the  scenes 
and  all  the  adventures  in  which  we  took  part  together. 

Yet  farther,  there  is  an  aptitude  in  the  mind  of  the  young 
to  receive  the  impressions  of  the  feelings  of  the  senses, 
which  becomes  relatively  weaker,  so  that  it  cannot  be  so 
much  depended  upon,  m  after-life.  Every  one  who  has 
attended  to  the  development  of  the  faculties  in  children — 
and  there  are  few  studies  more  jjleasing — must  have  no¬ 
ticed  how  pertinaciously  the  little  things  remember.  The 
younger  they  are,  this  tenacity  is  the  stronger,  which  can 
arise  only  from  every  feeling  of  sensation  being  made 
invariable  and  surely  a  mental  possession  ;  and  hence  we 
may  suppose  that,  at  the  very  dawn  of  knowledge,  this 
attention  of  the  mind  to  the  feelings  of  sensation  must 
be  perfect.” 

This  naturally  leads  the  author  to  some  beautiful  remarks 
on  the  power  of  observation,  which  belongs  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  youth,  and  which  by  judicious  cultivation  might 
be  carried  through  life  with  undiminished  vigour. 

“  If  children  of  very  tender  age  are  sent  to  regular  stu¬ 
dies  or  occupations,  more  especially  if  the  one  or  the  oth¬ 
er  is  of  a  mechanical  and  “  by-rote”  character,  they  arc 
so  sent  at  a  very  great  sacrifice  of  theic  future  ability  and 
usefulness.  The  i)eriod  of  life  when  every  object  of  the 
senses  tells  upon  the  mind,  is  the  time  and  the  only  time 
for  acquiring  a  quick  and  ready  habit  of  observation  ;  and 
if  it  is  passed  over  w  ithout  improvement,  there  occurs  in 
future  life  no  substitute  which  can  supply  its  place. 

Inthecaseof  one  who  is  thus  situated,  there  must  be 
some  stimulating  circumstance  of  more  than  ordinary 
power,  such  as  cannot  be  expected,  far  less  calculated  upon, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  human  events,  before  he  can  at¬ 
tain  to  eminence  in  any  way,  because  his  inobservant 
habiq  which  becomes  more  confirmed  as  he  advances  in 


we  examine  the  subject  with  the  requisite  degree  of  atten¬ 
tion,  and  all  of  which  are  so  well  calculated  to  promote 
our  comfort  and  happiness  in  the  world,  were  we  capable 
of  knowing  them  and  turning  them  to  the  proper  account. 
The  fondness  for  observation,  which  is  so  strong  in  early 
youth,  tends,  if  proper  advantage  be  taken  of  it,  to  re¬ 
strain  that  liability  to  be  led  away  by  the  passions,  which 
is  so  often  productive  of  disastrous  consiliences  in  the 
more  advanced  jieriod  of  young  life.” 


From  the  chapter  on  the  internal  affections,  we  quote  the 
following  passages,  which  will  no  doubt  strike  a  chord  in 
every  breast. 

“  The  subjects  of  those  affections,  in  regard  to  the  mind 
itself,  and  without  allusion  to  the  bo'ly  of  any  thing  ex¬ 
ternal  of  the  mind — in  that  shadowy  notion  which  we 
have  of  the  word  ‘external,’  as  applied  to  that  which 
occupies  no  space — the  subjects  of  the  affections,  in  this 
sense,  are  always  ideas,  and  can  by  possibility  be  noth 
ing  else.  Any  instance  will  serve  to  illustrate  this: — 
thus,  I  had  a  dear  friend,  in  whose  daily  society  I  passed 
the  sunny  season  of  life.  Our  studies  were  one,  our 
amusements  were  one,  and  we  were  never  separate,  when 
by  any  means  we  could  be  together.  But  the  charms  of 
the  world  separated  us  many  years  ago.  My  friend  went 
to  India,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  climate,  and  the  decom¬ 
posing  influer.ceof  twenty  alternating  monsoons  has,  ere 
now,  reduced  his  body  to  the  dust.  I,  too,  have  been  long 
absent  from  the  haunts  of  our  youth.  These  haunts,  so 
report  tells  me,  are  gone.  Of  the  then  inhabitants  not 
one  individual  remains  ;  the  brook  which  twined  so  sweet¬ 
ly  through  the  little  meadows,  enamelled  with  w  ild  flow¬ 
ers,  has  been  straightened  to  an  artificial  drain — jioolless, 
troutless,  and  void  of  interest:  and  the  copses,  witb^heir 
wild  roses,  their  briars,  their  sloes,  and  their  haw’thoin.s, 
with  their  lively  birds,  their  chirjiing  mice,  and  their  ever- 
weaving  spiders,  are  grubbed  up  to  the  very  last  rootlet. 
Abundant  harvests  now  cover  the  surface,  and  in  the  place 
of  some  hundred  mud-walled  cottages,  flung  about  in 
straggling  villages,  there  are  three  or  four  handsome  farm 
steadings,  but  so  wide  apart  that  the  baying  of  tho-  watch- 
dog  does  not  reach  from  the  one  to  the  other.  In  wealth 
it  has  greatly  increased ;  but  to  me  it  has  the  poverty  of 
the  desert.  \Vell,  suppose  all  this;  and  the  very  supposi¬ 
tion  precludes  the  possibility  that  it  can  again  be  the  same 
identical  reality.  But  it,  and  its  to  me  dearer  inhabitant, 
are  not  only  secure  in  the  record  of  my  mind,  but  I  can 
transcribe  that  record,  and  thus  make  others  acquainted 
with  it.  Show  me  but  a  straw  or  a  chaff,  and  say  that  it 
was  procured  from  a  spot  situ:iled  thus  or  thus  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  hills  which  man  cannot  move  from  their  places, 
and  1  instantly  bring  back  the  whole.  My  friend  comes 
from  his  tomb,  within  the  Coromandel  emporium,  where 
the  city  of  the  dead  holds  rivalship  in  extent  with  the  city 
of  the  living;  and  he  comes  in  all  the  bloom  and  vigor 
of  early  days.  We  are  on  the  daisied  sward,  by  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  favorite  pool.  The  bushes  are  all  in  bhxun 
and  the  golden  branches  of  the  single  laburnum  hang  over 
the  waters  ns  gracefully  as  ever.  And  those  cheveron 
waves,  rippling  the  otherwise  glassy  surface,  in  diverging 
lines  which  extend  to  both  banks.  It  is  the  great  trout 
which  we  have  so  often  essayed  to  capture,  but  essayed  in 
vain.  U,  for  a  breeze  to  curl  the  surface,  and  a  cloud  to 
obscure  the  sun!  Ila  !  it  darkens — it  is  gone;  and  I  am 
a  ‘  stranger  in  a  strange  land,’  care-worn,  and  weary  of 
that  world  which  grows  young  as  I  grow  old.  But  no 
matter;  1  can  call  it  back  and  enjoy  it  without  interrup¬ 
tion  from  without,  after  not  a  stone  of  the  proudest  city 
that  man  can  build  has  been  left  upon  another.” 


It  is  a  solemn  idea,  and  one  the  truth  of  which  seems  to 
be  generally  acknowledged,  that  “  there  is  no  such  thing 
ns  forgetting,  possible  to  the  mind ;”  how  fearful  then  to 
reflect  on  the  many  hundred  winged  thoughts  and  wishes 
that  pass  through  the  mind,  seeming  to  find  “  neither  nest, 
perch,  nor  halting  room.”  at  the  time  which  leaves  their 
indelible  traces  liehind  them,  although  we  may  lie  unable 
to  take  cognizance  of  their  transit:  and  that  at  some  fu¬ 
ture  period,  when  the  mysterious  mechanism  of  our  mind 
is  touched  by  some  master  hand,  the  seemingly  obliterated 


another  sphere,  which  come  upon  our  minds  “  like  distant 
music,  when  we  know  not  where,  or  whence,  the  sound  is 
brought  from” — these  thoughts  arc  powerfully  expressed 
by  Mr.  Mudie  in  the  succeiding  passage: 

‘‘In  this  lie  the  strong  and  immoveable  foundations  of  lij 
our  more  powerful  emotions,  whatever  may  be  their  nature 
ns  encouragement  from  the  past,  joy  in  the  present,  *nj 
cheering  ho|)e  of  the  future,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  remorse 
from  the  past,  anguish  in  the  present,  and  the  dread  of  the 
future,  on  the  other  hand.  It  is  in  the  certainty  that  these 
being  once  arrived  nt  through  the  medium  of  experience' 
will  not  quit  and  cannot  be  expelled,  that  we  become  si 
truly  the  authors  of  our  own  happiness  or  misery;  tsd 
that  this  happiness  or  misery  is  not  a  portion  to  us  for  lifc 
only,  but  a  portion  which  cannot  be  taken  away,  and  whicli 
we  ourselves  are  utterly  inuipuble  of  alienating,  until,  by 
the  final  destruction  of  annihilation,  or  turning  into  noth¬ 
ing,  mind  and  the  memoiy  ofthought  perish  together,  finally 
and  without  return. 

As  the  mind  can  be  in  only  one  state — that  is,  occupied 
by  one  thought  at  a  time — and  as  it  has  no  absolute  control 
over  the  succession  of  its  thoughts,  any  more  than  it  has  of 
actually  producing  or  originating  their  elements,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  one  train  of  thought  may  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  other  trains,  to  such  an  extent  as  that,  for  any  num^r 
of  days  or  years,  any  portion  of  the  expericnc.e  of  the  past 
may  remain  dormant,  so  that,  during  the  lime  of  its  dor¬ 
mancy,  it  may  be  to  the  perception  of  the  mind  as  though 
it  had  never  been.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  nut, 
and  it  cannot  be,  utterly  lost ;  for,  be  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
the  variation  of  the  trains  of  thought  during  that  time 
ever  so  great,  if  any  sensation  from  without,  or  any  feelint; 
within  has  sufficient  force  of  resemblance,  shall  arise,  thru 
the  former  one,  how  long  soever  it  may  have  lain  in  mental 
oblivion,  comes  forward  in  all  its  freshness  and  force,  just 
as  if  it  had  been  in  daily  remembrance,  and  indeed  more 
so,  as  it  wears  no  small  portion  of  the  charm  of  novrliy. 
For  instance,  if  we  accidentally  meet  an  old  friend,  wliu 
was  intimate  and  dear  to  us,  our  joy  and  emotion  are  much 
greater  than  when  wo  met  with  one  whom  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  every  day,  even  though  the  new  friend  is 
essential  to  our  best  interests,  and  the  old  one  is  not  in  aor 
way  connected  with  those  interests.  The  ex[iluits  of  our 
childhood  may,  in  the  bustle  of  life’s  activity,  be  quite  for¬ 
gotten  by  us;  but  if  we  pass  the  seme  where  we  hare 
sported  in  ourearly  years,  the  s'ghtof  that  scene  makes U! 
again  young  and  sportive,  and  will  not  let  the  mind  go 
until  we  have  fully  known  and  enjoyed  it. 

This  utter  impossibility  of  the  mind's  being,  by  snr 
known  means,  deprived  of  any  knowledge  that  it  everhaJ, 
of  any  experience  that  ever  made  an  impression  upon  it,i5 
in  itself  a  full  demonstration  of  the  immortality  of  thr 
mind  ;  and,  though  it  might,  at  first  and  hasty  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  subjert,  be  but  little  exjiectid,  the  experience  of 
the  body  is  embalmed  in  this  immortality  of  the  mind.” 

All  the  chapter  on  “the  mental  states,  and  some  of  the 
relations  of  the  mind,  to  the  body,”  from  which  the  above 
extract  is  taken,  is  a  lieautiful  specimen  of  close  reasoning, 
and  is  remarkable  for  purity  and  elegance  of  style,  har¬ 
monious  flow  of  language,  and  uniform  subserviency  to 
the  cautious  maxims  of  inductive  philosophy,  showing 
how  much  the  progress  and  elucidation  of  the  science  de¬ 
pends  on  the  use  of  precise  and  definite  expressions.  With 
one  or  two  more  passages  from  this  chapter,  we  shall  con¬ 
clude  our  notice  for  the  present. 

We  have  all  felt  the  inestimable  value  of  the  powers  of 
conception,  by  the  aid  of  which  we  can  picture  to  our 
mind’s  eye  the  toys  of  our  childhood — recall  the  thrilling 
scenes  of  youth — the  dear  faces  of  departed  friends,  aixl 
all  the  ‘‘  infinitesimals’’  of  our  intercourse  with  them : 


age  and  the  natural  fondness  for  observation  slackens, '  "’sy  revived— and  the  successive  states  of 

must  prevent  him  from  seeing,  and  consequently  from  !  thought  and  feeling  through  which  we  have  passed,  up- 
profiiing  by,  those  little  circumstances  that  form  the  steps  |  pear  legible  on  the  surface,  as  if  engraven  there  w  ith  a  ivn 
of  the  ladder  by  which  some  nun  climb  to  eminence,  and  I  .  j.  ,  -  .  ■  i j  i  .  •  i -u  -i - 

•  .  .  .  ^  .  -  -  '  '  of  iron,  or  a  diamond  point!  Could  we  but  imbibe  this 

idea  in  its  fullness  of  import,  it  might  serve  to  calm  the 
wild  tumult  of  our  wayward  fancies,  or  perhaps  lead  to 
the  utter  exclusion  of  those  haunting  visitants  that  in¬ 


leave  their  former  equals  far  below  them.  Such  a  party  is 
also  more  liable  to  lie  carried  away  by  the  momentary  in¬ 
fluences  of  his  passions,  when  he  gets  to  such  an  age  as 
that  they  begin  to  display  their  strength,  than  if  his  habits 
of  observation  were  .stronger,  and  his  subjects  of  thought 
more  numerous  and  varied.  This  appears,  indeed,  to  lie 
one  of  those  beautifully-adapted  parts  of  the  constitution 


“  The  days  of  youth  are  gone  for  ever. 

But  sweet  remembrance  cannot  die  ; 

It  glitters  still  like  a  heavenly  rainbow 
That  spans  a  sad  and  solemn  sky.” 

Aliererombie,  in  his  ndmirable  work  on  “  the  intelleetus'- 
powers,”  gives  a  striking  example  of  this  power  of  eon- 
ceptinn,  ns  more  intensely  brought  into  exercise  when 
external  impressions  are  excludeil.  It  is  in  the  lift  of 
Niebuhr,  the  celebrated  Danish  traveller,  when  strickei 
with  age  and  blindness,  and  so  infirm  ihat  he  was  oblij«i 
to  be  carried  from  his  bed  to  his  chair,  he  used  to  descnl’^ 
to  his  friends  the  scenes  which  he  had  visited  in  hisesriv 


scribe  delusive  tales  and  void  piomises  on  the  tablets  of  days,  with  wonderful  minuteness  and  vivacity :  tellio; 
our  hearts,  and  throw  wide  open  the  entrance-door  to  more  them — when  they  exprtssi  d  astonishment  nt  his  loqusci'lf 
of  our  nature,  of  which  we  find  so  many  instances,  when  '  blessed  stranger  guests — the  viewless  messengers  from  and  memory— that  as  he  lay  in  bed,  all  visible  obj<<^ 


.1 


shut  out,  the  pictures  of  what  he  had  seen  in  the  East,  the  cheerful  smile— the  ready  s]nnpathy,  and  the  thousand  past,  which  among  thm^  stould  1 

continually  floated  before  his  mind,  so  that  it  was  no  liule  nameless  offices,  which  the  promptings  of  watchful  jay,  pf  hop?— not  th<^*"wnnd*rTngs  ^th^a”fair-h**i^ 
wonder  he  could  speak  of  them  as  if  he  had  seen  them  deference  would  lead  us  to  perform,  impair  the  brightness  — which  I  have  so  often  and  so  feelingly  regretted ; 

With  lilf#*  th#»  int^njie  *kv  of  of  the  crvetal  surface  whereon  nre  mirrored  our  hearts*  but  the  davs,  Coleridlte,  of  a  mother’s  fondness  ibr  her 


blue  by  day,  was  reflected  in  the  hours  of  stillness  and  memoersot  one  Household !  We  dimly  rememoer,  in  one  given  her  gentle  spirit  pain;  and  the  day.  my  iriena,i 
darkness,  on  his  inmost  soul.  Touching  the  power  of  of  Lamb’s  letters,  the  expression  of  something  like  fear,  trust,  will  come.  There  will  time  enough  foi^indom* 

,  L-  ir  u  .k..  .k  k-  k  u  .  j  I  .  k  cea  of  lore,  jf  hearen’e  eternal  year  be  cure.  HereaAer, 

conception,  our  author  expresses  himself  thus :  that  the  affection  which  subsisted  between  his  sister  and  „proftch  me.  Oh,  my  friend, 

“  Long  absence,  and  great  changes  of  occupation,  and  himself,  might  lose  its  strength  and  vigor  from  their  being  cultivate  the  filial  filing !— and  jet  no  man  think  himself 
consequently  of  the  trains  of  thought,  make  us  forget  those  so  constantly  together,  and  from  missing  the  excitement  released  from  the  kind  ‘charities’  of  relationship.  Theta 
scenes  and  persons  that  we  were  at  one  time  most  familiar  that  occasional  separations  would  give:  and  that  he  there-  ^hall  give  him  peace  at  the  last.  These  are  the  beat  foun- 
with  :  but  a  very  slight  resemblance  in  any  present  occur-  prepared  little  surprises  for  her,  to  keep  up  the  fresh-  f 

rcnce  or  train  of  thinking  brings  them  back  again  in  exactly  ,  .  .  ,  r  ,■  n  •  •  .  i  •  .k  j  The  manifestation  and  the  absence  of  this  kind,  contide. 

the  same  characters  as  they  when  we  were  familiar  .“*7 >trikingly  contrasted  by  Mrs.  Ellis,  in  the 

With  them ;  and  the  scene,  to  the  minutest  leaf  or  flower,  mestic  circle  that  the  sunshine  ofn  kindly  spinl  is  dinused;  *;  ’  ®  ^  •  .r  *  j  a  r  • 

irAicA  VOS  noticed  at  tAe  time— the  day,  to  the  most  transi-  the  neglected  stranger,  the  poor  relative,— those  forlorn  «cept>onof  long-tried  fnend  after  a  fatiguing 

torv  speck  of  cloud — and  our  companion,  in  every  linea-  ,  .  ,  .  f  j  k  .  k-_  i„ _ ioumey.  In  the  one  instance,  the  bright  genial  fire,  the 

„l..oyhi.p«»n.ndemy.nicl/ofl,i.ire,.,_.fl«,„d  be.ng.  whom  ...n, on. m«t.,  .nd  wto »lou.hmgly  .p.  '’.j,  ' ^ „„„ 

as  clearly  before  the  mind  as  if  they  were  present  realities.  P««i  ^  one  •  sympathies,— may  be  cheered  by  its  genial  .Uw-nm  ,  fnr _ 

The  changes  that  they  may  have  undergone  in  the  interim  warmth :  *‘*‘’“*  “d  cai^  for,- 

make  no  "difference  to  this  returning  knowledge  of  them.  ■>  doth  magnify  the  life  evening  meal,  the  kind  inquiries,  and  all  the 

The  man  may  be  old,  bent  over  a  staff,  a  cripple,  blind  and  .»  ,  •  .  .  .  .  n  ’  »  means  and  appliances  for  comfort  that  gladden  the  heart 

deaf,  or  in  his  -ave ;  but  the  boy  with  whom  we  sported  Mfing  “iruth  and  b^uty  all  its  own,  iL  wearied  frame.  In  the  other,  the  untrimm«l 

on  the  flowery  bank  comes  back  to  our  mental  perception  and  where  the  heart  is  filled  with  expansive  benevolence,  ./-l  kijij 

in  the  immortality  of  youth.”  it  will  pour  “through  life’s  varied  channels  the  living  stream  ****  discomfort  of  the  arrangemenu,  the  long-delayed 

H..i„g,pok.n.f.h.  .ngui,h  of  mm.m.,  m,dor.„  "f  ”  Mm.  OH.  «„„gly  .ypr..w.  h.,  dmp 

heaping  up  remembrwlCM  not  only  for  this  life,  but  for  an  aenaeofthc  imponance  of  attention  to  the  minor  morals  of  more  Iroubie  than  nienaura. 

etemitv  Mr  Mudie  concludes  the  chapter  with  these  iifC)  and  in  the  following  impressive  passage,  shows  to  what  f  ,  •  k-  •  k  ■  j-  • 

772’  mulk^  a  fearful  result  the  neglect  of  them  nSTfead:  The  endearing  relationship  of  .utters- thetr  disinterest 

solemn  remarKs .  .  attachment — their  unreserved  confidence,  and  their  fire-side 

“  Of  the  state  of  the  mind  then,  we  can  form  no  perfect  “  dewribe  the  wretchedness  ^  that  wo-  pictured  on  these  pages  with  great  truth  and 

idea,  because  there  is  nothing  in  our  experience  that  we  darned  to  live  unloved ;  and  to  ^  y  n  6 

can  use  as  a  means  of  comparison.  But  from  what  we  do  confidence  and  affection,  if  shut  out  Y* 

know  by  e^xperience  in  the  present  life,  our  happiness  is  in  natural  sources  of  enjoyinent  at  home  1  There  44  often  share,  with  other  friends,  enjojrments  in 

the  future — in  the  happier  event,  or  simply  in  the  novelty  no  loneliness— there  can  be  none,  in  all  the  waste  or  peo-  which  their  sisters  take  no  part ;  but  they  have  not  roamed 
and  change  which  that  may  bring.  But  the  future  belongs  pi^dewits  of  this  world,  bearing  the  slighl^t  comparison  together  over  that  garden  whose  very  weeds  are  lovely — 
to  lime  only.  Eternity  has  no  future;  and  the  separated  -i  1*/  of  unloved  wife.  She  stands  amidst  her  the  fertile  and  luxuriant  garden  of  childhood;  they  have 


make  no  difference  to  this  returning  knowledge  of  them  ..  doth  magnify  the  Ufe, 

The  man  may  be  old,  bent  over  a  staff,  a  cripple,  blind  and  •  ...  .  .  .  n  •.  » 

deaf,  or  in  his  grave ;  but  the  boy  with  whom  we  sported  Making  a  truth  and  beauty  all  its  own, 

on  the  flowery  bank  comes  back  to  our  mental  perception  and  where  the  heart  is  filled  with  expansive  benevolence, 
in  the  immortality  of  youth.” 


Having  spoken  of  the  anguish  of  remorse,  and  of  our 


en  sirickf' 


world  ana  an  Its  enjoyments  are  gone  torever.  iNo  plan  "—■"•■s  '—  j^y  .  ana  the  aosence  oi  inu  one  cnarm  in  ineir  irienasnip, 

can  be  formed,  and  there  are  no  materials,  neither  is  there  ,  ®r*  the  thousaM  channels  feOKn,  through  which  that  must  necessarily  shut  them  out  from  participation  in  a 

any  hand  to  execute.  What  new  knowledge  the  disem-  ought  to  flow,  so  pitiable,  so  utterly  destitute  of  ,vorld  of  associations,  more  dear,  more  beautiful,  and  more 

liodicd  mind  may  be  capable  of  receiving,  we  cannot  tell ;  consolation  is  this  state,to  which  many  women  have  r^uced  enduring  than  the  longest  after  life  can  supply, 
but  it  can  receive  no  more  of  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  themselves  by  inere  carelessnes^f  the  common  and  f^ii-  •<  j  ](now  not  how  it  is  with  others,  but  it  seems  to  me 
it  acquires  when  the  body  is  in  life ;  and  as  little  can  it  lose  means  ot  giving  pleasure,  that  I  must  be  pardoned  for  (Jiere  never  is — there  never  can  be,  amusement  so  original, 
any  one  portion  of  the  knowledge  which  it  has  thus  ao  opting  O"  this  subject  with  more  earnestness  toan  the  piquant,  and  so  fraught  with  glee,  as  that  which  ie  en¬ 
quired,  how  bitter  soever  the  remembrance  may  be.  its  detail  woi^  jetOT  to  warrant.  We  may  joyed  amongst  happy  sisters  at  their  own  fireside,  or  in 

“  Of  the  happiness  which  the  immortal  hope  inspires,  it  with  high  noua^bf  loving  and  being  loved,  their  chamber,  where  one  hardly  would  deny  them  all  their 

is  not  our  province  to  speak,  as  we  are  concerned  with  the  *“  exact  proportionto  mwitosioas  desert,  as  exemplified  in  idig  hours  of  laughter  and  delight. 

state  of  the  mind  only;  and  what  that  state  must  be  after  ®  .  ”®“‘®  deeda  But  on  a  clo^r  aim  moreexperi-  «  "phe  very  circumstances  which,  to  one  alone,  would 

death  naturally  and  without  religion,  is  a  portion  of  its  tnental  view  of  human  life,  we  find  that  affecUon  is  more  have  been  a  burden  of  heavy  care  when  participated  in, 
legitimate  history.  What  new  information  it  may  be  ca-  dependant  ujioiKhe  mmutise  of  every-day  existence:  and  are  nothing;  and  the  mere  fact  of  talking  overall  their 
liable  of  receiving,  through  the  inspiring  influence  of  the  there  iS  a  gremer  sum  of  ancction  really  lost  by  fil-  daily  trials,  sets  every  bosom  free  to  beat  and  bound  with 
knowledge  of  God,  we  cannot  tell;  but  that  is  the  only  ‘I*®  of  seeming  trifles,  than  a  new  life.  We  must  not  however  forget,  it  is  in  the  lea- 

source  to  which  we  now  look  ;  and  as  the  enjoyment  of  by  Ih®  S“Ock  of  ^eat  events.  affliction  that  we  prove  the  real  value  of  the  deep 

the  mind  consists  in  knowledge  only,  we  know  that,  with-  . '  ,  Jl’* .  ®®  ^odeceive^ourselres  wilu  regard  to  the  arell  spring  of  a  sister’s  love.  Other  hands,  and  bands 
outthis,cternity  must  be  one  unbroken  succession  of  misery  revival  of  affection  after  Us  decay.  Much  niay  be  done  to  perhaps  as  skilful,  may  smooth  our  couch  in  sickness. 
— and  misery  for  the  delineation  of  which  we  have  no  [cslor®  c<l'i“[*'f’nity  of  mind,  to  ootain  forgiveness,  and  to  Other  voices  may  speak  words  of  kindness  in  our  hour  of 
similitudes,  even  in  the  severest  of  our  afflictions  while  in  ^  r®*nsl“l®<I  tu  esteem  >  but  1  am  inclined  to  think,  that  need,  and  other  eyes  may  beam  upon  us  with  tenderness 
the  present  life.”  when  once  the  bloom  of  love  is  gone,  when  it  has  been  (,nd  love;  but  can  they  ever  be  like  the  hands  that  joined 

.  ,  .  j.  .  ,  .  .  brushed  away  by  too  rude  or  too  careless  a  hand,  it  would  be  with  ours  in  twining  the  rosy  wreaths  of  infancy — the 

Philosophy,  when  baptized  in  the  pure  fountains  of  as  vain  to  attempt  to  restore  it,  as  to  raise  again  the  blight-  voices  that  spoke  s  wretly  to  us  in  the  tones  of  childhood- 
eternal  love,  has  eyes  indeed,”  and  Mr.  Mudie’s  mental  7  flower,  or  give  wings  to  the  butterfly,  which  the  storm  the  eyes  that  gazed  with  ours  in  all  the  wonder  of  first 
vision  is  not  liounded  bv  the  horizon  HZ’ this  world  Rut  7*^  ^aten  down.  How  important  is  it  then,  that  women  dawning  thou^t,  abroad  upon  the  beautiful  creation,  over 
vision  IS  not  funded  by  the  ho  izo^th.s  world.  But  should  gua^,  with  the  -most  scrupulous  attention,  this  trea-  ,he  earth  and  L  the  green  hills  and  waving  woods,  and 

while  he  dwells  upon  mind  s  essence,  he  gazes  sure  of  their  hearts,— this  blessing^f  tiieir  homes;— and  up  to  the  starry  heavens,  that  page  of  glory  too  bright  for 

with  eagle  eye  upon  its  onwardy^ogress,  even  afler  it  is  constittued,  that  trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  eye  to  read. 

launched  on  an  immortality  jjfjoy  or  of  woe.  M.7!i7o-*lhcL‘u?fle*  opportunity  of  ••  pjo;  there  issomething  in  the  home  fellowshipof  esriy 

y  ■'  '  ‘7*®  ‘“fl«»  ^  account.  ihat  we  cannot,  if  we  would,  shake  off  in  the  days  of 

- "  -  -  Besides  these  considerations,  there  is  one  awful  and  darkness  and  distress,  when  sickness  clouds  the  brow,  and 

alarming  fact  connects  with  this  subject,  which  ought  to  grief  sits  heavily  upon  the  heart.  It  is  then  that  we  pine 
The  Wimtn  of  England  ;  by  Mrs.  Ellis,  author  of  "Poet-  be  indelibly  impr^sed  u^n  our  minds ;  it  is  that  we  have  ihe  faithful  hand,  the  voice  that  was  an  echo  to  our 
ry  of  Life,”  rf-c.  tf-c. — Fisher,  Son,  &  Co..  Londons  ®bort  lime,  it  may  m  but  a  very  short  time,  allowed  ©wn,  and  the  kindred  countenance  so  familiar  in  our  child- 

Mrs.  Ellis  has  devoted  manvoauvs  tn  thp«iibiM<tQnr<.nn  prom^inglhe  comfort  or  the  happiness  of  our  fellow  flood;  and  sisters  who  are  kindly  afl'eclioned  one  towards 

.  ■  j  1,-  .  ■  u  li  Even  if  wc  ourrelves  are  spai^  to  reach  the  another,  are  not  slow  to  answer  the  appeal  of  nature.  Ten- 

8  deration  and  kindness,  which  she  brings  to  bear  upon  all  widest  range  of  human  existence  how  few  of  those  we  der  and  delicate  women  are  not  backward  to  make  sacri- 
the  circle  of  a  woman’s  duties,  and  carries  through  all  the  number  half  that  length  of  years !  Even  the  fices  in  such  a  cause.  They  will  hasten  upon  difficult  and 

various  relations  of  life.  hand  that  is  clasped  in  ours,  the  eyes  that  reflect  the  intelli-  dangerous  journeys,  without  feeling  the  perils  they  under- 

Whpn  WA  f>i;nV  iKnf  fKo  riT  '  d  r  6®^^  ^*0  to  cvery  go.  The  anticipated  accidents  or  time  and  chance  have 

When  we  think  that  the  happiness  of  life  is  made  up  of  pulse  we  frel,  may  be  cold  and  moUonless  before  lo-mor-  no  weight  with  them,  for  self  is  annihilated  by  the  over- 

all  particles,  and  that  we  arc  so  dependant  upon  words  row  s  sun  has  set.  whelming  power  of  their  affection.  Obstacles  cannot  hin- 

»nd  looks  of  love  for  our  daily  enjoyment,  wc  are  often  Truly  here  are  motives  for' the  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  persuasion  retard  their  purpose:  a  sister  suffers, 

reminded  of  the  quaint  expression  of  an  old  man,  who  active  kindness  in  promotine  the  well  beinirof  those  around  high^t  privilege  to  assert,  in  defi- 

reamvin..  t,:.  r  -  .u.  r  r  ‘^‘"6®*  rr*"*®  “round  ance  of  all  opposition,  the  indisputable  claims  of  a  sisteFs 

k  1  *  ‘be  omission  of  an  act  of  ©s.  The  closing  sentences  force  us  again  to  have  recourse  love.  They  have  an  inalienable  right  to  share  in  her  ca- 

tKmghtful  kindness,  said :  “  But  few  of  us,  my  child,  have  to  Lamb,  who  in  a  letter  to  Coleridge,  touchingly  expresses  l“mity,  whatever  it  may  be;  and  this  right  they  will  not 
u  m  our  power  to  bestow  large  slices  of  happiness,  but  we  tfle  same  sentiment  resign  to  another.  But  what  shall  stay  my  pen,  when  I 

may  all  dispense  crumbs.”  How  does  the  absence  of  atten-  .<  i  .  a  touch  upon  this  fertile  and  i^xhaustible  theme  1  Siston 

tionimk.  ... ...  n  r  .k  i  .  r  l  i.-  j  j  I  am  wedded  to  the  fortunes  of  my  sister  and  my  poor  who  have  never  known  the  deepest,  holiest  influence  of  a 

e  courtesies  of  lifo— the  neglect  of  the  kind  word—  old  father.  Oh,  my  friend,  I  think  sometimes,  could  I  re-  sister’s  love,  will  not  be  enabled,  from  any  definition  I  r»n 


joy  or  of  woe. 
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offer,  to  understand  the  purity,  and  the  refrwhing  power  of 
this  well-sprinff  of  human  happiness.  Sisters  who  have 
known  this,  will  also  know  that  its  heighth  and  its  depth 
are  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  describe;  that  it  is 
indeed  the  love  which  many  waters  cannot  quench,  neither 
can  the  floods  drown  it.” 

Our  authoress  then  speaks  of  the  want  of  consideration, 
so  often  manifested  towards  parents,  who  are  allowed  to 
pursue  the  unremitting  toils  that  have  filled  up  their  day  of 
life,  even  while  the  shades  of  evening  are  gathering  around 
them,  and  calling  them  to  rest  from  their  labours ;  while  the 
daughters,  with  all  the  superfluous  energies  of  youth  and 
health,  are  dreaming  away  the  golden  morning  of  their 
existence,  or  devoting  themselves  to  selfish  and  frivolous 
pursuits.  Talk  of  the  selfishness  of  old  age,  it  is  nothing 
to  the  selfishness  of  a  belle,  who,  in  a  world  where  is  heard, 
on  every  side,  the  reiterated  demand  for  exertion,  deems 
herself  privileged  to  be  idle,  to  consult  only  her  own 
tastes,  to  seek  for  nothing  but  her  own  happiness,  and 
whose  great  concern  in  life  is,  to  be  throned  in  the  hearts 
of  as  many  adorers,  as  she  can  beguile  in  her  train.  She 
is  the  centre  of  a  little  w'orld,  from  which  are  shut  out  the 
aged,  the  poor,  the  afflicted — lest  her  tender  heart  should  be 
wounded,  or  the  satisfied  complacency  of  her  spirit  dis¬ 
turbed. 

Mrs.  Ellis  enters  into  the  minutia;  of  the  requirements 
of  the  married  state,  and  enforces  them  with  all  the  ear¬ 
nestness  of  emphatic  detail.  She  speaks  of  the  necessity  of 
attention  to  the  niceties  of  dress,  which  although  arranged 
with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness  for  society,  are  often 
neglected  in  the  domestic  circle — while  the  bright  smile, 
and  the  animated  conversation  which  should  make  home 
an  earthly  paradise,  are  reserved  for  the  lighted  hall  and 
the  festive  board.  Why  will  women  thus  trifle  with  their 
dearest  interest, and  weaken  those  silken  cords  which  might 
have  bound  their  husbands  firmly  to  their  homes,  till,  like 
“  the  spider’s  most  attenuated  thread,  they  break  at  every 
breeze.” 

“  We  arc  all  aware  that  neither  beauty,  nor  personal 
adornment,  nor  the  most  brilliant  conversation,  can  be 
rendered  altogether  charming  to  any  individual,  without 
the  accompaniment  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  manner,  by 
which  that  individual  is  made  to  feel  that  he  partakes  in 
the  pleasant  thoughts  and  kind  feelings  of  the  party  whose 
object  it  is  to  please.  Women,  who  possess  the  tact  to 
know  exactly  Aotp  to  give  pleasure,  are  peculiarly  skilled 
in  those  earliest  looks,  and  cheerful  smiles,  and  animated 
responses,  which  constitute  more  than  half  the  cliarm  of 
society.  We  sometimes  see,  in  social  evening  circles,  the 
countenance  of  an  intelligent  young  lady,  lighted  up  with 
such  a  look  of  deep  and  glowing  interest,  as  to  render  her 
perfectly  beautiful,  during  the  time  she  is  addressed  by  a 
distinguished  friend,  or  even  an  attractive  stranger. 

I  will  not  say  that  the  same  expression  is  not  always 
worn  by  the  same  individual,  at  the  domestic  hearth,  when 
she  listens  to  the  conversation  of  her  husband.  1  will  not 
80  far  libel  my  countrywomen,  because  1  know  that 
there  are  noble  and  admirable  instances  of  women,  who 
are  too  diffident  and  too  simple  hearted  to  know  how  to 
shine  in  public,  who  yet,  from  the  intensity  of  their  own 
feelings,  the  brilliance  of  their  own  powers  of  perception, 
and  the  deep  delight  of  listening  to  the  gentle  tones  of  a 
beloved  voice,  when  it  speaks  at  once  to  their  understand¬ 
ing  and  t’lieir  hearts.  I  know  that  such  women  do  wear 
an  aspect  of  almost  spiritnal  licauty,  and  speak  and  act 
with  an  almost  super-human  grace,  when  no  eye  beholds 
them,  but  that  which  is  most  familiar,  and  which  it  destined 
to  look  upon  the  same  path  of  life  with  theirs. 

After  acknowledging  these  instances,  I  must  suppose  a 
case;  and  forthe  sake  of  argument,  imaginewhat  would  be 
the  feelings  of  a  husband,  w’ho,  in  mixed  society,  should 
sec  his  wife  the  centre  of  an  animated  group — pleased  her¬ 
self,  and  giving  pleasure  to  all  around  her — the  expression 
of  intense  interest  depicted  on  her  countenance,  and  min¬ 
gled  with  an  apprehension  so  lively  and  vivid,  as  almost 
to  amount  to  presentiment  of  every  probable  turn  in  the 
discourse:  her  eyes  lighted  up  with  animation,  and  her 
cheeks  dimpled  over  with  sunny  smiles — what  would  be 
the  feelings  of  a  husband,  who  should  have  marked  all  this, 
and  when  at  his  own  fireside,  he  felt  the  want  of  pleasant 
converse  to  beguile  the  winter’s  evening  of  its  length, 
should  be  answered  by  that  peculiar  tone  of  voice,  that  de¬ 
pression  of  countenance,  and  that  forbidding  manner, 
which  are  more  powerful  in  imposing  silence,  than  the 
most  imperative  commamd  1” 


The  longing  for  “  the  meed  of  love’s  kind  words,”  “  Le 
besoin  d’aimer,”  the  yearning  for  affection,  that  ever  hath 
its  place  in  woman’s  nature,  is  pictured  by  one  whose  skil¬ 
ful  hand  has  probed  the  depths  of  woman’s  heart.  The 
words  are  like  the  echo  of  the  strain,  “  Jamais,  jamais  je 
n’ai  et«i  aimee,  comme  J’aime or, 

“  ■  —  Give  me  but 

“  Something  whereunto  I  may  bind  my  heart ; 

“  Something  to  love,  to  rest  upon,  to  clasp 

“  Affection’s  tendril  round.” 

“  The  desire  of  being  beloved  is  an  ambition  of  a  far 
more  amiable  and  praiseworthy  character.  But  who  shall 
record  the  endless  variety  of  suffering  it  entails  upon  wo¬ 
man  1  I  will  not  believe  of  my  sex  that  it  is  the  love  of 
admiration  only,  which  gives  birth  to  all  those  rivalries 
and  mortifications, — that  envy,  and  spleen,  and  bitterness 
w’hich  mar  the  felicity  of  female  companionship.  It  must 
be  some  deepter  feeling;  and  I  at  least  will  give  them 
credit  for  being  wounded  in  a  tenderer  point  than  their 
vanity,  before  they  can  so  far  do  violence  to  their  gentler 
nature  as  to  revenge  upon  each  other,  the  slight  and  the 
humiliations  they  receive. 

Yes :  it  is  to  human  calculation,  the  most  pardonable, 
and  yet  it  is  the  most  soul-l)Csetting  sin  of  woman,  to  be 
perpetually  investing  earthly  objects  with  an  interest  too 
intense  for  her  own  happiness,  and  asking  of  some  oracle 
she  has  herself  established  for  an  answer  to  the  language 
of  her  own  heart.  Let  her  seek  as  she  may  the  admira¬ 
tion  and  the  applause  of  the  world,  it  never  satisfies  the 
craving  of  her  soul.  She  must  have  something  to  come 
home  to — a  shelter  even  in  the  brightest  sunshine — a  bower 
in  the  fairest  gardei»-a  shrine  within  the  richest  temple. 
She  cannot  mingle  with  the  stream  of  life,  and  float  se¬ 
curely  on  as  one  amongst  the  many  .  She  will  not  even 
be  exalted  in  solitary  distinction.  The  world  has  no 
wealth  to  offer,  that  she  would  possess  alone. 

This  is  the  true  nature  of  woman  ;  and  the  home  she 
seeks  is  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  bound  to  her  by 
affection.  She  knows  that  her  place  in  this  home  is  not 
to  l>e  maintained  without  unceasing  care ;  and  hence  the 
solicitude  she  bestows  upon  things  of  trifling  moment. 
She  knows  also  that  in  some  instances  she  is  liable  to  be 
supplanted ;  she  feels  perhaps  that  she  is  not  worthy  to 
mono[)olize  so  honourable  a  place ;  and  hence  her  watch¬ 
fulness  and  jealousy.  It  may  be  that  she  is  “  discarded 
thence,”  for  human  love  is  sometimes  treacherous ;  and 
hence  her  wounded  spirit,  and  the  occasional  outpouring 
of  natural  feeling,  by  which  she  brings  upon  herself  the 
odium  of  bitterness  and  revenge. 

Thus  the  darkest  faults  of  woman  may  often  be  traced 
back  to  those  peculiarities  of  her  nature,  which,  under 
favouring  circumstances,  and  with  the  Divine  blessing, 
may  constitute  her  highest  recommendation,  and  surest 
source  of  happiness.  How  important  is  it  then,  since  to 
woman  it  is  essential  to  be  loved,  that  she  should  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  reap  where  she  has  never  sown;  and  thus  incur 
the  most  painful  disappointment  to  which  her  suffering 
nature  is  liable.” 

\V  e  here  have  a  key  to  some  of  the  mysteries  of  woman’s 
nature,  which  so  often  baffle  the  penetration  of  the  keenest 
observer. 

We  pass  over  her  observations  upon  intellectual  attain¬ 
ments,  employment  of  time,  pecuniary  resources  and 
moral  courage,  and  come  at  once  to  her  concluding  topic 
which  is — the  right  balance  of  mind.  A  woman’s  sphere 
is,  comparatively,  sc^  small  a  one,  that  she  is  apt  to  be¬ 
come  too  much  absorbed  in  the  petty  details  of  household 
arrangements,  and  to  allow  her  mind  to  be  dirar/ed  by 
constant  attention  to  little  things ;  and  when  the  husband 
or  brother  returns  after  the  business  of  the  day,  to  number 
over  her  long  catalogue  of  duties,  and  to  harp  upon  the  dull 
round  of  domestic  affairs,  instead  of  winning  their  atten¬ 
tion  by  sowing  their  evening  “  hours  with  various  seeds 
of  talk,”  and  playfully  introducing  topics  of  general  inte¬ 
rest.  True  it  is  that  a  woman  should  attend  to  all  the 
wheels  and  springs  of  the  internal  mechanism  of  her 
household . — her  all-pervading  eye  should  scan  every 
province  of  her  little  realm,  where  she  should  ever  be 
found,  “  queen  o’er  herself”  and  o’er  her  fair  heritage,  but 
she  need  not  be  bound  down  as  Gulliver  was,  by  the 
thousand  tiny  threads  that  were  woven  over  him ;  “  like 
the  lark,  she  may  soar,  though  she  does  not  roam.”  She 
may  throw  the  charm  of  mind  over  her  home,  and  make  it 
not  only  an  anchoring  place  for  man’s  best  affections,  but 
the  scene  where  his  mental  powers  that  have  been  crush¬ 


ed  and  ruffled  “  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort,”  may  be 
refreshed  and  invigorated.  Our  authoress  urges  every 
young  woman  who  has  the  training  of  the  young  commit¬ 
ted  to  her  care,  to  ask  herself  how  she  may  stem  the  grow¬ 
ing  evil,  how  she  may  guard  the  reign  of  trifles,  how  she 
may  impart  just  views  of  things  to  those  upon  whose 
character  she  may  stamp  an  abiding  impress. 

“  Let  her,  then,  after  this  solemn  inquiry  has  been  made 
endeavour  to  place  herself  in  idea  in  the  situation  of  a 
traveller  who  ascends  a  mountain,  and  look  upon  the  vari¬ 
ed  aspects  of  human  life  ns  he  regards  the  scene  presented 
to  his  view.  At  first  he  will  be  struck  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  rock  he  is  climbing,  amused  perhaps  with  the  plants 
that  creep  along  its  surface,  and  astonished  with  the  open¬ 
ing  out  of  distant  valleys,  and  broad  rivers  rolling  between 
other  hills,  amongst  which  his  eye  had  never  penetrated 
before.  He  advances  a  little  higher,  and  sees  other  views 
extending  far  and  wide,  and  the  pinnacle  of  rock  lie  at 
first  thought  so  stupendous,  diminishing  beneath  his  feet 
— higher  still,  and  the  broad  river,  with  its  sweeping  tide 
has  shrunk  into  a  silver  thread — still  higher,  and  the  pin¬ 
nacle  of  rock  is  imi)erccptible,  and  he  feels  at  last  that  he 
has  gained  the  actual  summit  of  the  highest  mountain 
where  he  can  compare  the  real  height  and  distances  of 
objects,  and  perceive  how  limited  in  comparison  was  the 
line  wliich  formed  the  original  boundary  of  bis  vision- 
how  small  and  low,  and  comparatively  contemptible  the 
highest  eminence  to  which  he  had  then  ascended.  ’ 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  we  ought  to  accustom  ourselves 
to  realize  those  views  of  human  life,  and  that  estimate  of 
sublunary  things,  that, would  bring  all  to  the  standard  of 
their  own  worth. 

Judged  of  by  this  process,  and  tried  by  this  rule,  how 
diflerentlv  should  we  appreciate  the  ordinary  and  fitmiliar 
affairs  of  life.  How  little  should  we  find  to  occupy  our 
thoughts,  or  engage  our  affections,  in  the  trifles  that  now 
constitute  the  actual  business  of  our  lives — how  much 
should  we  find  to  admire  and  value  in  what  we  now 
despise ! 

It  is  to  mothers,  especially,  that  I  would  recommend 
this  method  of  adjusting  the  balance  of  the  infant  mind 
because  the  longer  the  weights  are  allowed  to  remain  un¬ 
equal,  and  the  balance  untrue,  the  more  extensive  must  k 
the  evil  resulting  from  the  erroneous  data  upon  which  the 
youthful  mind  will  reason.  And  let  them  remcm^r,  that 
while  the  mistakes  of  their  management  will  probably  be 
exhibited  more  strikingly  in  the  conduct  of  their  sons, 
their  daughters  will  extend  the  evil  to  a  wider  range  of 
operation,  by  instilling  it  again  into  the  minds  of  another 
generation.” 

Such  is  her  concluding  appeal,  and  we  now  take  our 
leave  of  this  delightful  book,  for  which  we  would  willingly 
secure  an  entrance,  not  only  in  the  homes  of  England,  but 
where  we  are  sure  it  would  be  as  valued  an  inmate — in 
the  homes  of  America. 


Tales  illustrating  the  Passioni.  By  G.  P.  R.  James, 
Author  of  The  Gipsy,  Darnley, etc.,  etc.  Philadelphia: 
Lea  and  Blanchard.  1836.  1  vol.  1‘2mo« 

Those  who  are  weary  of  gazing  upon  “  Gems  of  Beauty 
and  Flowers  of  Loveliness,”  and  scenes  of  still  life,  will 
find  a  more  exciting  pleasure  in  the  labours  of  our  prolific 
novelist,  who  has  depicted  for  their  benefit  the  tumultuous 
workings  of  the  human  heart,  in  a  manner  which  shows 
how  strangely,  intimately,  and  inextricably  are  the  darker 
foibh.s  and  redeeming  attributes  of  our  nature  bound  up 
together,  and  how  certain  is  the  balance  of  evil  to  prepon¬ 
derate,  when  the  rank  thistle  has  not  been  timely  'rooted 
out.  There  is  something  fearful  in  thus  beholding  “  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  of  the  human  heart  broken  up," 
and  its  waters  raging  madly  on,  spuming  all  human  con¬ 
trol.  We  always  tremble  at  those  unseemly  exhibitions 
which  show  in  too  faithful  colours  of  what  pitiable  stuff 
human  nature  is  made  up,  and  what  contradictory  elements 
are  mingled  in  its  unknown  depths, — elements  which, 
like  fire  and  water,  make  excellent  servants  when  under 
the  salutary  restraints  and  guidance  of  the  judgment;  but 
terrible  masters,  if,  by  some  sinister  combination  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  they  are  suffered  to  burst  forth  at  will,  and 
break  down  all  the  barriers  thrown  around  them.  As  with 
the  burning  crater  of  a  volcanic  mountain,  all  may  breathe 
peace  and  tranquillity  around  it, — the  flowers  may  scent 
the  gale  with  their  delicious  perfumes,  and  bloom  in  as  r^ 
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juicing  a  beauty  as  those  that  are  sheltered  in  some  seclu-  I  fancied  I  could  nerer  lore  with  the  lore  of  which  he 
dfd  nook  ;  but  the  internal  fires  send  forth  their  desolating  «poke;  1  beliered  that  I  could  never  feel  towards  another 

_ ^  A  au-  •  u  1.^  1  aujjht  80  powerful,  so  intense,  80  absorbing,  as  that  which 

streams  of  lava  at  random,  and  every  thing  is  overwhelm-  ■  ,  contemplation  of  his 

fd  by  the  resistless  force  and  mipetuosity  of  the  current  of  noble  dignity,  and  his  fiery  energy,  made  me  look  upon 
destruction.  |  all  those  who  sought  my  love,  as  weak,  insipid  beinn. 

In  the  volume  before  us,  Mr.  James  fully  sustains  the  y®rthy  of  teyond  contempt.  Thus  passed  po  tj|* 
.  •  .  ,  !/•  i  .  1  /.  time:  and,  though  I  saw  he  WM  anxious  to  ses  the  child  hs 

high  reputation  he  has  acquired  as  a  skilful  delineator  of  to  some  one  who,  in  troublous  times  like 

haracter,  an  enlightened  observer  of  nature,  and  an  inge-  ,  these,  might  afford  her  protection  if  deprived  of  his  sup- 
nious  contriver  of  simple  but  entertaining  fictions.  Here 


we  have  the  never  dying  vulture.  Remorse,  hovering  with 
horrid  wing  over  its  miserable  victim,  and  rending  with 
its  gory  talons  his  quivering  frame — The  rabid  restless¬ 
ness  of  Revenge,  summoning  all  its  resources,  and  concen- 


porting  arm,  yet  I  could  never  bring  my  mind  to  think 
of  such  an  union  with  any  thing  but  abhorrence. 

“  The  hour  which  bore  my  fate  alon»  with  it  was  soon 
to  come,  however.  There  was  a  small  villa  and  a  small 
estate  which  lay  in  the  valley,  within  sight  of  our  dwell¬ 
ing  house;  the  proprietor  thereof  had  adhered  to  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  France,  and,  in  the  changing  fortunes  of  those 


traling  all  its  powers  to  wreak  destruction  on  its  foe  And  ;  days,  had  sunk  gradually  lower  and  lower  in  point  of 
the  ever  blazing  fire  of  Hatred,  to  which  loads  of  obliga-  i  wealth,  both  by  those  he  opposed  and  by  those  he  upheld. 


tion  add  but  new  fuel,  instead  of  smothering  the  flame. 
It  is  like  being  under  a  withering  spell,  to  contemplate 
such  terrible  manifestations  of  the  spirit  of  evil  within  us, 
and  we  felt  more  than  ordinary  relief  at  beholding  at  last 
one  of  the  mighty  passions  of  our  nature  really  and  une 


JEALOUSY. 


Let  no  man  serve  princes,  unless  he  can  make  them  fear 
him ;  for  he  is  sure  to  make  enemies  of  their  enemies  with¬ 
out  gaining  one  friend  from  amongst  their  friends.  Whilst 
the  French  party  was  depressed,  lie  suffered  and  was  jier- 
secuted ;  when  the  French  party  rose,  he  was  neglected 
and  forgotten :  and,  thus,  down  the  precipitous  hill  of  for- 

*.  j  I  .1.  t/j  i>  !  tune,  so  difficult  to  climb  and  so  easy  to  descend,  his  fate 

q  uvocally  tending  to  good.  In  the  slory  on  Love,  we  ;  J 

see  its  ennobling  influence  in  breaking  the  chains  that  fet-  ,  portion  of  his  father’s  lands. 

tend  Francis  de  Foix  to  the  earth,  by  gradually  drawing  i  “  We  saw  the  spot,  as  I  have  said,  from  the  windows  of 
him  away  from  frivolous  and  grovelling  pleasures,  and  villa;  and  my  father  often  declared  that  he  w'ovld 

.  li  t-  1-  1  .  .come  the  purchaser,  but  other  mutters  intervened.  1  he 

with  its  beaming  torch  lighting  his  way  to  the  paths  of  p<jor  man  is  easily  forgotten,  and  the  purchase  was  not 
honor,  purity,  and  truth.  We  would  willingly  have  ex-  completed;  when,  one  day,  we  were  surprised  to  hear  a 
•.ractcl  this  story,  which  is  the  prettie.st  and  most  forcibly  rumour  that  the  estate  was  sold.  My  father’s  cheek  grew 

told  in  the  volume,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  Blanche  of  Na-  '  “"Sr.ly,  ^  had  not  tlumght 

’  '  ■  there  was  a  man  in  1  uscany  who  would  have  dared  to 

varre,  whose  character  shines  forth  in  all  the  lustre  of  high  step  between  him  and  the  purchase  he  was  disposed  to 
purpose  and  maidenly  dignity  ;  but  we  are  obliged,  on  ac-  i  make.  He  sent  down  an  attendant  to  inquire  if  the  report 

count  of  its  great  length,  to  substitute  another,  which  we  !  simpje  reply  was,  that  the  place  was  sold 

,  1,  ,  .  I  My  father  was  chnletl,  but  his  anger  W'cnt  no  further,  and 

think  equally  thri.ling  in  its  interest.  i  ^^sed  entirely  when  we  hear^  that  the  purchase  had 

been  made  by  a  foreigner. 

“  Some  short  time  after — it  was  on  a  bright  and  Iieauti- 
“  1  was  an  only  child,  and  loved  alone.  In  the  eyes  of  ful  summer’s  day,  and  we  had  ridden  forth  to  fly  our 
my  dear  parents  I  was  all  and  every  thing ;  my  mother  ;  hawks  over  the  mountains — we  encountered  a  train  of 
$  iiiled  upon  me  from  the  morning  until  the  night;  and  my  travellers  on  horseback.  The  one  who  rode  first,  and 
fuller,  when  he  came  back  from  the  perils  of  war  or  the  ex- 1  alone,  was  a  noble-looking  man,  not  yet  reached  the  mid- 
liausting  discussions  of  the  cabinet,  would  catch  me  in  his  die  age,  but  passed  the  first  period  of  his  youth.  He 
arms,  and  gaze  upon  me  with  a  glance  which  told  me  how  [  might  be  three  or  four  and  thirty  years  of  age ;  and  expo- 
entircly,  how  thoroughly,  how  intensely,  1  was  loved  alone.  :  sure  to  the  sun  and  storm  had  embrowned  his  counte- 
lii  the  feslas  for  which  our  villa  was  celebrated,  when  the  j  nance,  while  here  and  there  a  gray  hair  mingled  with  the 
ciiildren  of  the  neighboring  nobility  poured  in  to  enjoy  the  .  dark  black  curls  that  fell  upon  nis  shoulders.  He  was 
splendor  of  my  father’s  hospitality,  often  have  I  marked  |  tall  and  stately ;  and  there  was  a  stern  gravity  in  his  coun- 
him,  obliged  to  praise  the  comeliness  or  grace  of  some  |  tenance,  which  spoke  of  much  thought,  if  not  of  some  care, 
young  daughter  of  an  illustrious  house,  speak  cold  and  i  He  rode  the  horse  that  bore  him,  too— a  fiery  and  powerful 
faintly,  while  his  eye  glanced  towards  his  own  child  ;  and  charger — with  that  ease  and  air  of  strength,  which  seemed 
1  have  felt,  that,  while  obliged  by  the  rules  of  society  to  j  to  denote  that  the  animal  was  but  the  creature  of  his  will, 
laud  another,  I — that  I,  of  all  the  bright,  and  beautiful,  and  :  In  passing,  he  raised  his  hat  as  soon  as  he  saw  a  woman 
say — that  I  was  loved  alone  :  that  he  saw  not,  that  he  felt  was  of  the  other  party,  and  then  turned  his  horse  down 
not,  that  he  knew  not,  one  grace  or  beauty  in  any  one  around  I  the  road  that  led  towards  the  Villa  Montaroni,  which,  I 
liiin  but  in  her  who  was  dearest,  brightest,  most  beautiful  to  |  have  said,  had  been  lately  sold. 

the  heart  of  his  fatherly  affection.  “Some  carriages  followed  at  a  little  distance  behind; 

“Thus  passed  the  hours  till  soft  and  dewy  childhood  !  and  one  of  our  attendants,  fancying  he  should  thereby 
advanced,  amidst  its  plenteous  sunshine  and  its  scanty  j  gratify  a  curiosity  which  it  was  below  my  father’s  dignity 
showers,  towards  the  warm  summer  of  maturity ;  and  still  1  to  express,  asked  one  of  the  drivers,  as  we  passed,  to 
the  same  tale  went  on, — I  was  beloved  beyond  aught  on  |  whom  they  belonged.  The  man  replied,  ‘  To  the  Count 
earth,  and,  until  eighteen  summers  had  glowed  in  golden  {  de  Morney,  who  had  ridden  on  before:’  and,  when  my 


splendor  over  my  head,  1  felt  but  one  emotion,  of  deep  and 
fathoming  profundity,  of  wide-spreading  and  overshadow¬ 
ing  power:  it  was  the  intense  love  of  those  who  intensely 
loved  me.  There  were  many  came  and  fluttered  round, 
like  insects  over  a  flower;  but  I  felt  like  that  flower  whose 
vegetable  beauty  might  attract  them,  but  which,  either  un¬ 
conscious  of,  or  without  sympathy  for,  the  earnest  pursuit 
it  excited,  remained  calm,  cold,  and  unmoved,  while  the 
gaudy  butterflies  waved  their  wings  around  it. 

“  It  was  in  that  eighteenth  summer  that  my  mother  died ; 
she  took  away  a  portion  of  the  love  that  had  been  centered 
in  me,  but  she  left  that  portion  which  remained  concen¬ 
trated,  acuminated,  undivided.  She  herself  had  parted  my 
father’s  love  with  me;  she  herself  hud  taken  a  share  in  that 
aflection  which  1  thirsted  for  undivided.  She  had,  it  is  true, 
given  me  all  her  own  in  return;  the  looks  that  rested  on  my 
father  were  second  in  affection  to  those  which  she  cast  upon 
me;  but  still  my  father’s  to  my  heart  were  the  most  valu¬ 
able:  there  was  nothing  weak,  or  doubtful,  or  undignified, 
in  that  affection  or  its  expression.  In  sacrificing  all  to  his 
child,  in  loving  nothing  like  her,  I  felt  that  he  made  a 
mighty  sacrifice;  but  he  granted  me  love  worthy  of  love  in 
return,  and  oh,  how  truly,  how  intensely,  I  did  love  him ! 

“  Once  or  twice  he  spoke  to  me  of  marriage,  and  of  lov¬ 
ing  another;  and  he  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  a  duty, 
especially  after  my  mother’s  death,  to  afford  me  by  every 
means  in  his  power  the  opportunity  of  forming  new  ties, 
to  call  my  attention  to  new  hopes.  But  it  was  all  in  vain: 


lather  heard  the  name,  he  instantly  recognised  it  as  that  of 
a  celebrated  officer  in  the  service  of  the  French  king,  a 
man  famous  alike  for  gallant  daring  and  skilful  general¬ 
ship,  and  for  that  generous  nobility  of  soul,  which  raises 
and  elevates  every  cause,  and  dignifies  every  action.  With 
this  knowledge,  my  father  determined  to  seek  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  our  new  neighbour ;  but,  for  some  time,  he  sought 
it  in  vain.  The  count  held  no  communion  with  any  of 
the  nobles  round  about.  And  it  was  quickly  rumoured, 
that  bitter  disappointments,  proceeding  from  the  ingrati 
tude  of  the  king,  and  the  jealousy  of  a  favourite,  had  rem 
dered  him  morose  and  misanthropical.  We  pressed  our 
friendship  upon  no  one.  The  matter  passed  by,  and  was 
forgotten;  so  that  the  count  might  have  lived  amongst  us 
as  if  he  had  not  existed  at  all,  had  not,  from  day  to  day, 
some  anecdote  of  his  kindness  and  benevolence  towards 
tlie  peasantry,  reached  our  ear,  showing  that  it  was  not 
man  that  he  hated,  but  only,  perhaps,  the  great. 

“  I  had  ridden  out  in  the  autumn  lime,  while  my  father 
was  absent  in  Florence,  accompanied  by  two  of  my 
women,  and  some  grooms,  lioth  on  horseback  and  on  foot ; 
and,  I  know  not  well  why,  1  had  taken  my  way  over  the 
sloping  hills  which  lie  close  by  tlie  villa  Montaroni.  On 
the  heights  above,  there  is  a  small  shrine,  with  a  fine  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Virgin,  situated  just  where  the  woods  sweep 
round  from  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain.  I  paused  to 
look  at  the  picture,  ana  crossed  myself.  The  attendants 
were  a  little  way  behind ;  and,  at  that  very  moment,  a 


wolf  darted  out  from  behind  the  shrine,  and  sprang  at  my 
horse’s  throat.  The  servants  galloped  up,  and  tlw  beast 
let  go  its  hold  and  fled ;  but  the  horse,  frightened  and  torn, 
became  unmanageable,  reared,  plunged,  and  darted  like 
lightning  over  the  hill.  The  attendants  followed  at  fttll 
speed ;  but  the  sound  of  their  horses’  feet  only  increased 
the  furious  galloping  of  my  own.  He  approached  the 
brink  of  the  precipice  which  hangs  over  the  river :  in  vain 
I  tried  to  stop  him ;  in  vain  I  strove  to  turn  him  from  the 
direction  which  he  was  taking !  On,  on  he  went,  with 
the  madness  of  terror ;  and,  ere  another  minute  had  passed, 
my  father’s  house  would  have  been  made  desolate,  when  I 
saw  some  one,  who  had  been  lying  reading  under  one  of 
the  trees,  start  up  and  cast  himself  in  the  way  of  the  horse. 
It  was  the  Count  de  Morney  ;  and,  in  a  moment,  he  had 
seized  the  animal  by  the  bridle;  but  between  him  and  the 
precipice  there  was  not  the  spitce  of  two  short  paces.  The 
horse  still  plunged  on  ;  and,  during  a  momentary  strug¬ 
gle,  the  life  and  death  of  all  hung  in  the  balance.  With 
the  strength  of  a  giant,  however,  he  overcame  the  furious 
power  of  the  wild  animal,  reined  him  back  upon  his 
haunches,  and  caught  me  fainting  in  his  arms.  The  mo¬ 
ment  his  hand  was  off  the  bridle,  the  horse  sprang  up 
again,  and  darted  forward !  Some  days  after,  1  had  a 
frightful  intimation  of  the  fate  which  might  have  befallen 
myself,  by  beholding  the  noble  beast  lying  crushed  at  the 
foot  of  the  precipice,  with  the  ravens  f^ing  on  his  pam¬ 
pered  flesh  ! 

“I  was  immediately  carried  into  the  villa  Montaroni; 
and,  when  I  recovered  my  senses,  I  found  the  count 
gazing  with  eager  interest  upon  me.  Words  were  too 
weak  to  express  my  gratitude  at  the  moment;  and  he 
smiled  and  shook  his  head  when  I  attempted  to  thank  him. 

“  ‘  1  would  have  done  the  same,’  he  said,  ‘  for  the  mean¬ 
est  boor  in  the  land.  Do  you  not  think  that  I  am  well  re¬ 
paid  in  having  done  it  for  youl’ 

“  1  thought  that  smile  on  his  grave,  proud  lip,  the  most 
beautiful  thing  I  had  ever  yet  b^eld  in  life.  It  was  like  a 
gleam  of  sunshine  passing  over  the  awful  face  of  some 
high  mountain;  and  I  replied  nothing:  bull  believe  I 
gazed  upon  him  somewhat  intently,  for  he  smiled  again, 
and  insisted  upon  my  taking  some  wine,  saying,  that  he 
saw  I  was  not  yet  well.  As  soon  as  I  expressed  a  wish 
to  go,  he  caused  one  of  his  carriages  to  convey  me  home; 
and  the  news  of  the  accident  I  had  met  with,  was  instantly 
carried  to  my  father.  He  hastened  up  from  Florence  the 
next  morning  as  rapidly  as  possible ;  but  before  he  arrived, 
the  count  had  come  to  inquire  after  my  health,  and  had 
remained  with  me  long  in  conversation. 

“  Never  shall  1  forget  that  interview  ! — never  will  that 
conversation  pass  from  my  memory.  It  was  something 
new,  and  strange,  and  delightful.  He  who  first,  by  acci¬ 
dent,  discovered  wine,  could  not  have  been  more  surprised 
or  delighted  than  I  was — could  not  have  been  more  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  becoming  intoxicated  with  the  full  delicious  draught, 

I  shall  rememl^r  it  forever.  And  yet  it  may  be  difficult 
to  explain  in  what  consisted  the  extraordinary  charm  that 
so  captivated  me.  He  flattered  me  not;  he  did  not  even 
agree  with  me  in  many  of  my  opinions :  he  addressed  me 
not  as  those  had  addressed  me,  who  had  come  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  pleasing  and  of  winning;  he  talked  not 
to  me  as  to  a  child  ;  he  talked  not  to  me  as  to  a  woman  ; 
he  spoke,  as  one  high  mind  might  address  another ;  as  one 
powerful  intellect,  one  noble  heart,  one  rich,  profuse  imagi¬ 
nation,  might  converse  with  its  ec^ual.  He  remained  with 
me  more  than  an  hour,  and  he  left  me  in  a  dream,  bewil¬ 
dered,  astonished,  enchanted. 

“  When  my  father  came,  I  cast  myself  upon  his  bosom 
and  wept;  and  he  imagined  that  those  tears  proceeded 
from  emotion  at  seeing liiin  again,  after  so  very  nearly 
having  been  lost  to  him  forever:  but  there  were  many, 
many  new,  strange,  thrilling  feelings  mingled  with  those 
that  called  the  drops  into  my  eyes  ;  and  the  day  passed 
over  in  reveries.  During  a  part  of  that  day,  my  father 
left  me,  to  go  and  pay  the  tribute  of  thanks  himself  to  the 
Count  de  Morney.  He  came  back  almost  as  much  en¬ 
chanted  as  his  daughter. 

“  ‘  He  is,  indeed,  a  glorious  and  extraordinary  being,’ 
he  said ;  ‘  and  now  that  we  have  broken  through  his  icy 
reserve,  we  must  not  lose  such  society.  It  is  too  rarely 
to  be  found  upon  the  earth.’ 

“  Rut  he  himself  was  now  no  longer  inclined  that  we 
should  lose  it  either.  Oh,  Henry !  happy  had  it  been  for 
thee,  lieulst  thou  not  suffered  some  girlisn  beauty  to  mislead 
thine  understanding;  happy  had  it  been  for  thee,  hadf.t 
thou  not  suffered  some  graces,  and  some  wild  and  not  un¬ 
generous  feelings,  to  lead  thee  to  attribute  to  me  virtues 
like  thine  own  !  Alas,  alas !  how  little  did  I  deserve  that 
thou  shouldst  make  mo— me,  all  poor  and  unworthy — the 
jewel  of  a  heart  like  thine! 

“  He  came  again  the  following  day :  be  came  every  day. 
For  us,  he  shook  off  his  reserve ;  for  us,  he  changra  the 
course  of  conduct  on  which  he  had  determined;  for  us, 
he  left  his  solitude ;  fur  us,  he  mingled  with  the  world.  I 
saw — and,  oh !  with  what  pride  and  joy  did  1  see — that  I 
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was  becoming  unto  him  more  than  all  others ;  that,  at  the 
sight  of  me,  a  lambent  light,  like  that  of  dawn,  rose  up  in 
his  calm,  melancholy  eye;  that,  at  one  word  from  my 
tongue,  the  proud,  resolute  lip  softened  into  a  bland  and 
radiant  smite ;  that,  in  addressing  me,  the  manly  and  elo¬ 
quent  voice  would  sometimes  tremble,  even  with  the  energy 
of  the  heart  which  spoke  1  Oh,  with  what  joy  I  saw  that 
1  was  loved  !  And  how  did  I  love  him  in  return?  Can 
I  describe  it?— oh,  never!  I  marked  him  as  he  moved, 
and  every  movement  was  griuse ;  I  listened  to  his  words, 
and  every  sound  was  music;  I  leaned  upon  his  arm,  and 
the  very  touch  was  joy  ;  I  gazed  into  his  eyes,  and  felt  as 
if  I  looked  into  the  gates  of  heaven ! 

“  Deep,  intense,  overpowering,  were  the  sensations  that 
came  upon  me  every  day ;  and,  I  do  believe,  that  had 
they  been  obliged  to  remain  much  longer  unspoken,  unre¬ 
vealed,  tli^  would  have  destroyed  me  by  their  very  in¬ 
tensity,  They  did  nearly  destroy  me;  for  there  came  a 
time,  long,  long  after  he  had  fettered  his  heart  to  mine, 
and  mine  to  hia,  by  ties  stronger  than  links  of  adamant, 
when  he  doubt^,  when  he  feared,  when  the  newness  of 
his  feelinn,  of  his  situation,  of  his  prospects,  shook  even 
the  firm  ftame  of  his  fixed  and  steadfast  mind,  and  made 
him  hesitate,  and  waver,  and  apprehend,  and  struggle — 
vainly  struggle,  like  a  lion  in  toils  that  had  been  cast 
around  him  in  his  sleep — to  escape  from  his  spirit’s  thral¬ 
dom  in  new  and  unwonted  bonds.  He  remained  away 
from  me  nearly  six  whole  days ;  and,  oh !  who  can  tell 
the  fiery  torture  of  my  heart  during  that  long,  long  age  of 
doubt,  and  suspense,  and  apprehension !  He,  perhaps, 
knew  not  what  tie  felt ;  he,  perhaps,  knew  not  how  deeply, 
how  irretrievably,  our  spirits  were  bound  to  each  other; 
but  I  knew  it,  and  I  felt  it  all.  I  felt  that  I  was  his,  and 
he  was  mine;  and  that  whatever  interposed  between  us, 
tore  asunder  the  veiy  bonds  of  life. 

“  The  first  day  of  his  absence,  I  watched  for  his  com¬ 
ing  every  hour;  I  schooled  myself  for  my  impatience;  I 
repeated,  that  it  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  thus  absent¬ 
ed  himself;  1  consoled  myself  with  the  thought  that  some 
accidental  circumstance  might  well  occur  to  keep  him  from 
my  side.  The  second  day  I  feared  and  doubt^.  Could 
he  be  ill  ?  I  asked  myself ;  injured  by  some  sudden  acci¬ 
dent,  unable  to  seek  her  whose  society  had  worked  so 
strange  a  change  in  all  his  habits.  In  the  evening,  my 
father  went  down  to  his  dwelling ;  but  he  found  that  the 
count  had  gone  out  to  ride  amongst  the  mountains ;  and  I 
lay  down,  not  to  rest,  but  to  drench  my  pillow  with  my 
tears.  The  third  day  I  passed  in  dark  and  bitter  reveries.  1 
hated  myself,  to  think  that  1  had  ever  been  moved  to  quit 
the  calm  indifference  of  my  early  years ;  and,  as  my 
father  gazed  upon  me,  and  as  I  saw  in  the  sorrowful 
glance  of  his  eyes,  that — although  the  struggling  passions 
of  my  bosom  strove  one  with  the  other  in  silence  and  in 
darkness — he  marked  the  warfare  within,  and  understood 
the  cause  of  strife ;  I  was  angry,  I  was  enraged  that  any 
eye  should  look  upon  the  bitterness  of  my  heart,  and  I  ex¬ 
perienced  feelings  toward  that  beloved  parent,  which  had 
never  before  entered  into  my  breast. 

“  The  fourtli  and  fifth  days  I  was  more  calm ;  but  it 
was  the  calmness  of  despair !  Anger  had  passed  away  ; 
indignation  had  given  place  to  tenderness.  ‘  He  has  seen 
much  of  the  world,’  I  thought;  ‘he  has  mingled  with  the 
gay,  and  the  light,  and  the  vicious,  and  the  idle ;  and  his 
noble  mind,  like  the  diamond,  has  abhorred  the  contami¬ 
nating  breath  that  would  dim  its  excellent  lustre.  He  has 
resolved  never  to  sully  his  heart  with  the  love  of  any  of 
the  false  and  fickle  beings  of  the  world  ;  and  he  has  fled 
me,  lest  he  should  feel  thi  «e  feelings  which  he  can  but  too 
deeply  teach.’  Again  I  w.,pt  away  the  night:  and,  on  the 
sixtn  morning,  1  arose  resigned,  indeed,  but  with  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  despair;  with  the  resignation  which  strengthens 
not,  but  weakens ;  with  the  resolution  to  bear  all  that  Ufa 
can  bring,  but  which  looks  to,  longs  fur,  hastens  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  death. 

“  After  the  morning  meal,  my  father  rode  forth,  and  I 
saw  him  take  the  high  road  towards  the  Villa  Montaroni. 

I  knew  not  why  he  went,  but  1  wished  he  had  not  gone ; 
and,  as  sitting  under  the  portico,  1  watched  the  plumes  of 
his  hat,  and  the  gay  colours  of  his  attendants  glancing  in 
and  out  through  the  gray  olive-trees,  I  longed  to  call  him 
back,  and  say,  I  felt  all  was  over,  and  that  now  my  mind 
was  made  up.  At  that  moment  my  ear  caught  the  gal¬ 
loping  of  horses ;  my  father  was  riding  slowly,  and  the 
sound  came  not  from  that  quarter.  I  turned  my  head,  but 
the  olive  and  fig-trees,  on  the  other  side,  concealed  one  of 
the  narrow  country  roads  that  wound  through  the  forest 
from  the  valley  below.  1  asked  myself,  why  my  heart 
should  beat  so  vehemently  at  such  an  ordinary  sound  ? 
but  yet  it  did  beat,  so  ais  to  take  away  my  breath,  and  my 
eyes  remained  fixed  upon  a  spot  where  the  white  line  of 
the  low  garden-wall  glistened  through  the  trees  and  shrubs 
upon  the  terrace  below. 

“  The  next  minute,  the  sound  of  horses’  feet  ceased  en¬ 
tirely,  something  darkened  the  light  glistening  of  the  gar- 
den-wall,  a  figure  was  seen  moving  through  the  trees,  and 


1  leaned  against  tlie  column,  for  fear  1  should  fall.  He 
came  onwards  towards  the  great  saloon,  in  which  1 
usually  sat  during  the  morning ;  but,  as  he  mounted  the 
steps  fi-om  the  terrace  to  the  portico,  his  eye  fell  upon  me, 
and  he  sprang  forward.  When  within  two  steps  of  me, 
he  paused  suddenly,  with  a  look  of  surprise  and  grief, 
exclaiming,  ‘  l..aura !  you  are  pale,  you  are  ill !  Qod  of 
heaven !  what  has  changed  you  so  ?’  and  I  knew  that  he 
loved  me!  1  answered  not,  for  1  could  not  answer;  I 
moved  not,  for  1  dared  not  move.  In  a  moment  he  was 
at  my  feet,  and  exclaimed,  ‘  Tell  me,  tell  me,  is  it  possible 
that  I  have  a  share  in  this?’ 

“  Still  1  answered  not,  and  yet,  some  way,  I  must  have 
answered ;  for  his  arms  were  round  me  in  an  instant,  and 
my  face  was  buried,  blushing,  in  his  bosom.  The  'mo¬ 
ment  of  ecstacy  which  1  then  felt,  pressed  to  the  heart  of 
him  I  loved,  panting  with  the  certainty  of  being  beloved 
in  return, — that  moment  of  ecstacy,  of  wild,  tumultuous, 
thoughtless,  passionate  joy,  was  worth  all  existence — was 
worth — oh!  it  was  worth  eternity  itself!  If  so  to  feel,  if 
so  to  thrill  with  delight  that  shook  the  very  fabric  of  my 
being,  can  only  be  purchased  by  years  of  misery,  such  as 
I  have  since  felt,  still,  still  that  one  moment,  that  inestima¬ 
ble  jewel  of  deep  feeling,  is  worth  the  whole  dross  of  life, 
and  not  too  dearly  bought  by  all  the  bitterest  pangs  that 
mortal  frame  can  undergo. 

“What  followed  next,  I  hardly  know ;  consciousness 
was  lost ;  though,  whether  it  was  the  turbulence  of  many 
joys,  drowning,  in  their  clamour  for  attention,  all  distinct 
thought ;  or  whether  it  was  that  the  sensation  of  happiness 
was  too  strong  and  overpowering  for  a  frail  weak  frame 
like  this  to  endure  more  tnan  a  moment,  I  can  hardly  tell ; 
but  the  next  instant,  the  passing  of  which  I  remember, 
found  me  no  longer  in  the  portico,  but  in  the  great  saloon, 
to  which  his  arms  had  Immc  me ;  he  was  bathing  my 
temples  with  the  essences  that  stood  near;  but  he  had 
called  no  one  to  his  aid ;  and,  when  he  saw  that  I  could 
listen,  he  kneeled  eagerly  at  my  feet,  and  yet  held  his  arms 
round  me,  as  if  come  to  plead  humbly,  but  yet  resolved  to 
•onquer. 

“  ‘  Laura !’  he  said,  ‘  Laura !  beautiful  and  beloved ! 
you  have  been  ill ;  I  see  you  have  l)een  both  ill  and  grieved. 
And,  oh !  if  I  could  hope — nay,  I  do  hope — that  that  ill¬ 
ness,  that  that  grief,  has  sprung  from  my  absence,  how 
joy  would  triumph  over  sorrow !  how  grief,  that  thou  hast 
suffered,  would,  in  the  selfishness  of  man’s  nature,  yield 
to  the  rapture  of  knowing  that  I,  that  I,  unworthy  as  I 
am,  have  the  power  to  cjiuse  thee  sorrow,  and  to  create  thy 
iness I” 

would  have  answered ;  and,  perhaps,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  so  strong,  either  in  woman’s  nature  or  her  education, 
that  I  might  have  given  a  woman’s  answer;  but  he  went 
on,  and  took  from  me  all  power  of  affecting  anger. 

“  ‘  Hear,  my  Laura,’  he  said,  ‘  hear,  my  beloved !  Thou 
mayest  have  thought  that  I  have  absented  myself  from 
thee — from  thee  whose  presence  has  become  the  sunshine 
of  my  life,  because  I  entertained  one  vulgar  fear,  or  doubt, 
or  suspicion,  that  thou  wert,  as  many  another  woman  is, 
a  gauuy  manufactured  butterfly,  set  nying  in  its  splendour 
by  the  mechanical  wheels  of  custom,  to  flutter  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  in  an  allotted  course,  and  then  sink  down  into  a 
cold,  feelingless,  motionless  thing,  only  to  be  wound  up  to 
new  exertion  by  the  key  of  some  new  passion.  Tnou 
mayest  have  thought  that,  if  1  judged  not  thus,  I  susprected 
that  it  might  be  so;  and  that  I  strove  to  conquer  the  feel¬ 
ings  whiim  attracted  me,  spite  of  my  better  sense.  If  so, 
thou  didst  me  wrong.  I  know  thee  better,  Laura.  Fair 
and  beautiful  as  is  this  hand,  bright  and  liquid  as  are 
those  eyes,  this  hand  were  valueless  in  my  sight,  or  but  as 
a  piece  of  sculptured  marble;  those  eyes  were  speechless 
to  my  heart,  or  eloquent  but  as  the  painted  canvass  fresh 
from  some  skilful  limner’s  brush,  did  not  this  hand  con¬ 
vey  a  heart  beyond,  in  value  and  brightness,  the  ever- 
prized  mines  of  either  India,  did  not  those  eyes  afford  a 
pledge  of  feelings  worthier,  nobler,  than  a  conqueror’s 
crown.  Laura,  during  the  last  six  terrible  days,  I  have 
fled  from  thee,  I  have  avoided  thee,  and  in  solitude  and  in 
thought,  I  have  striven  to  master  myself— I  have  striven 
to  master  the  love  more  powerful  than  myself;  but  it  has 
been  no  doubt  of  thee  that  caused  the  effort ;  it  was  no  fear 
of  what  thou  mightest  prove.  The  doubt  was  of  myself! 
I  could  not  believe  that  1  was  worthy  of  such  love  as 
thine.  The  fear  was  of  my  own  fate  !  I  could  not  hope 
that  fortune  had  in  store  for  me  such  a  treasure  as  the  heart 
that  speaks  out  there.  Laura,  Laura!’  he  added,  pressing 
me  closer  to  him,  as  he  saw  a  smile,  the  first  that  had  come 
across  my  agitated  countenance,  break  forth  at  his  tale  of 
needless  apprehensions.  ‘  Laura,  Laura !  thou  art  mine ! 
I  see  it  in  those  eyes,  that  never  spake  aught  but  truth ;  1 
see  it  on  that  lip,  formed  for  love  itself.’ 

“  I  replied  not ;  bui  he  needed  no  reply.  He  saw — he 
felt  that  he  was  beloved  ;  and  he  went  on ;  ‘  When  I  ettme 
hither  from  my  native  land,  I  had  determined  to  shut  my¬ 
self  out  from  my  kind,  to  imprison  all  my  sympathies 
within  my  own  ^som,  to  live  but  for  myself;  or  but  to  let 


those  within  the  magic  circle  of  my  studied  selfishness 
who  could  affect  me  only  by  compassion.  Laura,  I  have 
been  disappiointed  in  bright  expectations ;  and  1  had  deter¬ 
mined  never  again  to  build  up  the  unstable  fabric  of  ^pe 
on  the  visionary  foundation  of  human  virtue;  but  I  have 
now  seen  thee ;  thou  hast  come  upon  me  like  the  sun,  scat¬ 
tering  the  dark  shades  of  night;  thou  hast  given  beck 
light  to  my  soul,  hope  to  my  heart,  sunshine  to  my  path 
beauty  and  brightness  to  all  around  thee,  and  poured  once 
more  a  vivifying  principle  into  all  those  things  which,  be¬ 
fore  1  beheld  thee,  were  dead,  cold,  blank,  and  dark.  Oh 
Laura,  Laura!  never  take  away  from  me  again  the  light 
of  thy  love,  for  the  night  would  be  tenfold  more  obscure 
profound,  and  wretch^.’  '  i 

“  As  he  spoke  on,  as  he  spoke  boldly  his  own  ardent  and 

fiassionate  affection,  mine  gained  courage  from  his ;  my 
ins  became  untied  by  his  eloquence ;  I  owned  I  loved  him  ■ 

I  let  him  see,  I  made  him  comprehend,  how  much.  We 
sat  together,  linked  in  each  other’s  arms,  pouring  forth  the 
mutual  feelings  of  our  hearts  by  sudden  fits,  not  interrupt¬ 
ed,  not  exactly  broken ;  but,  like  the  course  of  a  mountain 
stream,  sometimes  hurrying  on  an  overpowering  torrent 
sometimes  flowing  smooth  and  calm,  reflecting  every 
bright  thing  around,  sometimes  sporting  in  sparkling  play- 
fulness  with  the  pebbles  of  its  bed.  ^  flowed  on  our 
words  of  love !  At  length,  long  ere  we  expected  it,  there 
came  the  sound  of  horses,  and  my  father  entered  the  saloon. 
Henry  rose,  but  he  did  not  quit  my  hand  ;  clasping  it  still 
in  his,  he  le<d  me  forward,  and  laid  his  left  upon  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  arm.  ‘  Lord  Marquess,’  he  said,  ‘  1  ask  you  for  a 
gift ;  which,  if  you  value  it  as  1  do,  is  more  than  if  I  ask¬ 
ed  you  for  a  throne.  Can  you  be  the  generous  man  to 
give  it  me  ? — your  daughter’s  hand  ?’ 

“  He  spoke  as  in  the  tone  of  a  prince,  and  I  felt — oh,  how 
I  felt !  at  that  moment,  that,  in  nis  lordly  nature,  he  was 
reater  than  any  prince  on  earth.  My  eyes  were  cast 
own,  and  my  lips  were  silent ;  but  my  father  replied, 

‘  Willingly  will  I  give  her  to  you,  count,  but  upon  one 
condition  :  she  shall  be  your  wife,  but  she  must  not  cease 
to  be  my  daughter;  without  her  I  cannot  live ;  and  you 
must  not  take  her  from  my  roof;  you  shall  dwell  here  with 
her,  and  1  shall  gain  a  son.’ 

Willingly,  willingly,  will  I  dwell  where  she  dwells,’ 
replied  the  count.  ‘  1  had,  my  lord,  cast  off  the  world,  and 
forsworn  society  for  life;  but  she  is  now  my  world.  She 
shall  give  me  new  life ;  and,  if  the  baseness  of  others 
blackened  human  nature  to  my  eyes,  her  virtues  and  her 
generous  love  may  well  render  all  fair  and  beautiful  again.’ 
He  then,  with  a  proud  smile,  as  if  he  spoke  in  deference 
to  common  forms,  which,  while  he  yielded  to  them,  ^ 
scorned,  said  some  few  words  about  his  wealth  and  sta¬ 
tion,  and  that  he  brought  to  his  alliance  with  the  heiressof 
my  father’s  house,  a  fortune  not  unequal  to  her  own. 

“  But  my  father  cut  him  short.  ‘  1  know  it  all,  count,' 
he  said.  ‘  One  of  my  wise  friends,  hearing  that  we  knew 
and  prized  you,  took  pains  to  investigate  the  items  of  your 
fortune,  and  sent  me  a  long  schedule,  of  lands  in  Picardy, 
estates  in  IJrie,  castles  and  vineyards  fair  in  Provence  and 
Languedoc;  which  useful  memorandum  I  folded  carefully 
up,  and  transmitted  to  the  fire ;  having  but  to  tell  you, 
count,  that,  did  you  come  to  seek  my  daughter  with  no¬ 
thing  but  your  glory-brightened  sword,  your  high  virtuei, 
and  your  noble  name,  I  would  welcome  you  as  gladly  as  1 
do  now  though  you  be  the  lord  of  many  a  fair  and  smilinx 
land.’  ’’ 

{To  be  Concluded  in  our  next.) 
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The  Ruim.  of  Athens :  Tit  ania's  Banquet,  a  Mask;  and 
other  Poems :  by  G.  Hill.  Otis,  Broaders,  &  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton — Wiley  Ol  Putnam,  New  Yorl^ 

In  the  midst  of  the  distraction  and  utilitarianism  of  this 
steaming  age,  it  is  truly  pleasant  to  meet  with  one,  of  a 
spirit  such  as  the  author  of  these  poetical  effusions  seems 
to  possess,  who  with  earnest  sympathy  with  whatever  is 
beautiful  both  in  nature  and  in  art,  wanders  through  the 
fair  yet  melancholy  land  of  Greece,  storing  his  memory 
I  with  poetical  images,  until  his  own  exalted  thoughts  un- 
j  consciously  take  the  form  of  verse.  Not  that  we  like  this 
I  book  for  any  novelty  of  subject  or  force  of  description  it 
may  be  supposed  to  contain ;  for  the  man  who  could  tell 
I  us  more  than  we  know  alreatly  about  the  ruins  of  Athens, 

I  or  of  any  portion  of  that  inspired  country,  where  the 
I  human  understanding  was  so  early  awakened,  and  imagi- 
I  nation  so  gloriously  kindled,  must  have  a  much  larger 
I  share  of  the  powers  of  observation  and  knowledge  than  cu 
{  befall  to  the  lot  of  even  the  most  versatile  tmd  best  informed 
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tourists :  but  we  like  it  because  it  gires  us  an  insight  into 
an  amiable  and  elegant  mind,  susceptible  of  refined  impres¬ 
sions,  and  deeply  imbued  with  the  essence  of  sterling  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  last  wanderer  of  this  class,  we  remember  to 
hare  met  on  the  classio  plains  of  Marathon,  was  Richard 
Monrkton  Milnes,  a  gentleman  of  such  extensive  erudition, 
and  variety  ofacquirements— so  eminently  distinguished  'or 
fecundity  of  ideas,  and  the  absolute  prodigality  with  which 
his  fancy  poured  out  its  wealth  on  all  his  compositions, 
that  his  Memorial  of  a  tour  through  Greece,  while  it  exhi¬ 
bited  an  uncommon  depth  of  observation  and  poetical 
rigor,  clothed  in  all  the  attributes  of  truth  and  grace,  was 
full  of  the  eloquence  of  impassioned  feelings,  and  as  amply 
calculated  to  delight  the  fanciful  and  the  imaginative,  as 
to  inform  the  intellectual,  please  the  refined,  and  charm 
even  the  grave. 

The  lines,  where  he  is  apostrophizing  Olympus,  al- 
thoBgh  affecting  a  silly  eccentricity  in  the  spelling  of  cer¬ 
tain  words,  have  all  the  massive  grandeur  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  some  of  Shelley’s  best  efforts : 

"  Thou  shrine  which  man,  of  his  own  natural  thought, 

Gave  to  the  God  of  Nature,  and  girt  round 
With  elemental  mightiness,  and  brought 
Splendor  of  form  and  depth  of  thunderous  sound. 

To  wall  about  with  awe  the  chosen  ground, — 

All  without  toil  of  slaves  or  lavisht  gold. 

Thou  wert  upbuilt  of  memories  profound, 

’Maginations  wonderful  and  old. 

And  the  pure  gems  that  lie  in  poet’s  hearts  untold. 

God  was  upon  thee  in  a  thousand  forms 
Of  Terror  and  of  Beauty,  stern  and  fair, 

Upgathered  in  the  majesty  of  storms. 

Or  floating  in  the  film  of  summer  air ; 

Thus  wert  thou  made  ideal  everywhere  : 

From  thee  the  odorous  plumes  of  Love  were  spread. 
Delight  and  plenty  through  all  lands  to  bear, — 

From  thee  the  never-erring  bolt  was  sped 

To  curb  the  impious  hand  or  blast  the  perjured  head.” 

Mr.  Hill’s  verses,  it  is  true,  do  not  so  frequently  rise  above 
mediocrity  as  those  of  the  accomplished  writer  we  have 
just  quoted ;  and  there  occur  occasionally,  inelegancies 
of  expression  and  solecism  in  rhythm,  which  with  a 
little  careful  pruning,  might  easily  have  been  mended  ;  but 
there  is  a  certain  pensiveness  about  them,  which  is  a  sure 
index  of  a  poetical  mind.  In  the  descriptive  passages, 
especially,  and  where  he  gives  vent  to  his  feelings,  our 
American  poet  is  invariably  successful ;  as  we  were  pore- 
ing  over  the  following  stanzas,  which  we  subjoin  as  a 
specimen  of  his  powers,  our  emotions  were  such,  as  forci¬ 
bly  to  recall  to  our  memory,  not  only  the  day  when  tec 
stood  upon  Mount  Hymethus,  wrapped  in  mournful  con¬ 
templation  before  the  venerable  remains  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiisr,  but  the  very  hour,  when  from  the  great  Acropolis, 
we  looked  down  upon  the  old  ruins  of  ancient  Athens, 
which  rising  as  it  were  amid  the  desolation  of  the  modern 
town,  resembled  the  new-born  glories  of  some  wonderful 
but  unfinished  city: 

“  Here  stood  the  Greek,  and  there  the  Persian  shrank. 
Rider  on  rider  thrown,  and  shield  on  shield  ; 

Bristling  with  spears,  an  iron  cross  they  sank, 

As  the  ripe  harvests  to  the  sickle  yield  ; 

Tombless  to  rot  and  fertilize  the  field. 

As  weeds,  they  came  as  conquerers  to  reap. 

Such  be  the  lot  of  all  that  fear  to  wield 

Arms  ’gainst  the  tyrant  in  whose  train  they  creep; 

No  tongue  record  their  full,  nor  tears  their  ashes  steep.” 

•  •  *  *  • 

“  Ascend !  where  slopes  Hymethus  to  the  plain 
And  winds  the  pathway  by  the  shady  dell :  | 

Though  troil  no  more,  though  blood  the  herbage  stain. 
And  by  the  hearth-stone  rusts  the  shattered  shell. 

That  fired  the  roof,  whose  inmates  vanquished  fell 
And  lefk  their  bones  unsepulchred,  yet  ne’er 
Odours  more  sweet  from  beds  of  asphodel 
Were  poured  at  morn  through  Eiden’s  gate,  than  there 
From  clefts  in  wild  bloom  clad  float  on  the  dewy  air.” 
Titania’s  Banquet  is  a  beautiful  composition,  totally  di¬ 
vested  of  that  sickly  sentimentalism  and  idle  impertinences, 
which  but  too  frequently  make  up  the  sum  total  of  such 
pieces.  It  contains  many  sparkling  gems  of  sterling 


poetry,  and  is  full  of  the  happy  darings  of  aspiring 
genius.  The  fugitive  pieces  are  less  high-flown,  of 
course,  than  the  stately  companions  with  whom  they  have 
been  coupled  ;  but  many  of  them  are  full  of  fanciful  ab¬ 
stractions,  and  give  papable  evidence  of  what  the  author 
is  capable  of  doing  witen  his  imagination  is  on  the  proper 
stretch.  From  these  minor  pieces,  we  shall  make  one  more 
extract,  and  with  it  take  our  leave  of  a  book  which  has 
given  us  infinite  gratification,  and  which  we  can  conscien¬ 
tiously  recommend  as  the  production  of  one  frequently 
strong  in  his  imagination,  always  tender  in  his  thoughts, 

[  and  but  seldom  unmelodious  in  his  verse. 

“THE  GLEN  AND  BURIAL* 

It  was  a  spot,  where  nature  seemed. 

In  the  world’s  morning,  to  have  dreamed. 

And  then  into  existence  brought, 

A  picture  of  her  sleeping  thought. 

Nor  sound,  nor  living  sight  was  there; 

The  thicket  seemed  untr^,  the  air 
Unbreathed,  since  early  time; 

The  heaven  foreign  to  the  clime ; 

As  thither,  since  creation’s  birth. 

Had  come,  no  living  thing  on  earth; 

But  blossoms  there  had  made  and  trees 
A  paradise,  lAenuelru  to  pleast'. 

And  time-worn  rocks  the  lichen  strews. 

Like  battlements  in  ruin  proud. 

Hung  o’er  it,  with  changing  hues. 

The  stillness  of  a. summer  cloud  : 

A  quiet  place  of  earth  and  sky. 

Whither  one  weary  of  the  world  might  come. 

Like  a  gray  pilgrim  to  his  home. 

And  fed ’t  were  happiness  to  die. 

Midway,  along  the  steep,  unworn 
By  any  track,  a  grassy  plot 
We  found,  with  vine  and  turf  upborne. 

And  chose  it  for  a  burial  spot : 

A  nook,  where  one  wild  tree,  all  white 
With  dangling  moss,  stood  half  upright. 

And  looked  forth  like  an  anchorite; 

By  a  spring,  so  still  and  clear. 

It  seemed  a  nether  hemisphere — 

A  glass  wherein  a  nymph,  I  ween. 

Naiad,  or  Dryad,  had  been  seen 
In  ancient  days  and  summer  hours, 

Knittin;r  her  tresses  with  the  flowers, — 

A  nameless  tribe,  you  there  may  see. 

With  no  companion  but  the  bee. 

Breathing  like  nuns,  in  silent  prayer. 

Their  souls  into  the  quiet  air. 

Few,  but  sincere,  the  rights  we  paid : 

The  earth,  the  turf,  not  rudely  laid, — 

A  few  green  twigs,  of  growth  unknown. 

Set  round  a  nameless,  shapeless  stone ; 

And  thrice  the  flashing  volley  woke 
The  echoes — thrice  rang  out  their  knell 
Old  wood  and  owlet-haunted  rock — 

A  last  and  sweet  farewell. 

Soulk  Australia,  Port  Philip,  and  Australia  Felix, 
hy  T.  Horton  James,  Esq. — Emigration  to  New  South 
Wales  has  of  late  years  engrossed  so  much  attention  in 
Europe,  and  so  little  is  comparatively  known  by  Ameri¬ 
cans  on  the  subject,  that  we  shall  offer  no  apologies  for 
occupying  our  columns  with  a  brief  notice  of  a  work, 
which,  although  foreign  to  the  interests  of  our  readers,  is 
nevertheless  of  too  much  importance,  as  relates  to  the 
welfare  of  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow  beings,  to  be  view¬ 
ed  with  indifference,  by  any  man  not  absolutely  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  callous  insensibility  and  selfishness. 

This  little  volume  is  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman,  who 
having  visited  the  Australian  Colonies  under  every  ad¬ 
vantage,  is  enabled  to  give  the  practical  result  of  his  ob¬ 
servations.  His  graphic  descriptions  are  calculated  to 
show  the  real  pretensions  of  the  settlements  in  question  to 
adoption;  and  by  putting  things  in  their  true  colour,  to 
enable  the  reader  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  pros¬ 
pects  which  are  afforded  of  immediate  or  proximate  ad 
vantage.  Mr.  James,  by  his  details,  at  once  draws  the 
veil  from  those  fine  pictures  of  Arcadian  happiness  and 
brilliant  success,  which  the  emigrants  to  South  Australia 
are  said  to  enjoy.  The  following  is  Mr.  James’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  entrance  to  the  far  famed  “  Port  Adelaide 


“  The  shores  resemble  the  worst  parts  of  the  coast  of  Es¬ 
sex  below  the  Nore,  and  at  high  tide  the  little  mangroves 
are  half  cover'd  with  the  water.  You  look  out  for  a  land¬ 
ing  place  in  vain,  though  the  ship  now  anchors  again,  and 
you  are  at  the  end  of  your  voyage.  The  boat  is  being 
lowered  to  put  the  passengers  ashore,  and  you  see  two  or 
three  smaller  vessels  at  anchor  higher  up  the  creek,  which  the 
pilot  says  have  lately  arrived  from  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
with  sheep,  potatoes,  flour,  Ac.  Ac.  It  is  now  ten  o’clock, 
and  unless  you  make  haste,  you  are  informed  there  may 
be  some  dithculty  in  landing,  as  the  tides  are  here  very  un¬ 
accommodating,  it  being  always  low  water  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  which  is  a  phenomenon  not  yet  satisfactorily 
explained.  You  ask  if  this  is  Port  Adelaide,  and  the  an¬ 
swer  is  ’yes!’  You  step  into  the  boat  with  a  number  of 
other  passengers,  carpet-bags,  band-boxes,  and  parcels, 
and  four  hands  from  the  ship  shove  off,  and  pull  up  the 
creek.  The  landing  place  is  about  a  mile  higher  up,  and 
you  already  see  the  bottom,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
you  stick  fast  in  the  mud.  Here  all  four  sailors  pu>h 
the  boat  along  with  the  oars,  but  the  tide  is  fast  failing, 
and  no  one  can  say  where  the  deep  water  is,  as  the 
bottom  is  as  plain  one  side  of  the  boat  as  it  is  on  the  other. 
The  good-natured  sailors,  now  seeing  that  there  is  nothing 
else  to  be  done,  step  out  of  the  boat  into  the  water,  trousers 
and  all,  and  succe^  in  pulling  the  boat  along  a  considera¬ 
ble  way,  but  presently  she  is  again  stuck  as  fast  as  ever 
in  the  broken  shelly  bottom.  What  is  to  be  done  I — 
which  is  the  landing  place  1  The  iron  store  is  seen  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  and  the  passengers  now  roust  all 
get  out  and  walk  as  the  sailors  have  done ;  but  it  will  be 
too  deep,  it  will  be  up  to  our  knees,  exclaims  a  lady,  with 
new  shoes  and  silk  stockings.  Never  mind,  you  must 
either  do  that  or  wait  till  dark ;  so  here  goes,  and  out  they 
spring,  ladies  and  all,  bonnets,  boxes,  and  baggage  of  all 
kinds  under  their  arms,  while  the  sailors  are  carrying  the 
heavy  matters.  Young  ladies  and  children  are  seen  on 
the  sailors’s  backs,  and  shoes  and  stockings  are  being  car¬ 
ried  in  their  hands,  whilst  the  muddy  bottom  occasionally 
gives  way  under  the  feet  of  the  adults,  and  long  before 
they  reach  the  landing  place  they  run  the  risk  of  falling 
into  the  water,  not  to  say  suffocation  in  the  mud.  One 
comfort,  however,  is,  that  there  is  no  body  to  look  at  you. 

“The  shore  is  an  uninhabitable  swamp,  and  the  few 
people  who  are  living  in  the  wigwams  at  Port  Adelaide  are 
loo  busily  engaged  in  landing  boards  and  rolling  up  casks 
to  take  any  notice  of  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  up  to 
their  knees  in  mud,  trying  to  reach  the  shore.  This  is  at 
last  managed,  without  the  loss  of  either  life  or  limb,  but  it 
is  certainly  any  thing  but  pleasant.  Arrived  on  the  dry 
land,  the  party  wash  the  mud  off  their  legs  and  put  on 
their  shoes  and  stockings;  then,  carrying  their  trunks  as 
well  as  they  can,  the  sailors  having  all  gone  back  to*  look 
after  the  boat  and  get  her  afloat,  they  all  walk  up  the  side 
of  a  little  canal,  as  it  is  called,  which  brings  them  to  the 
only  spot  of  land  at  the  creek  free  from  inundations,  which 
is  called  the  Sand  Hill,  where  one  or  two  grog-shops,  made 
of  the  branches  of  trees,  are  seen — a  few  native  black^, 
stark  naked,  and  a  large  iron  store,  painted  white,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Coniinissioiiers.  This  is  Port  Adelaide!  Port 
Misery  would  be  a  better  name,  for  nothing  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world  can  surpass  it  in  every  thing  that  is 
wretched  and  inconvenient. 

“  Packagesof  goods  and  heaps  of  merchandize  are  lying 
about  in  every  direction,  as  if  they  had  cost  nothing. 
Stacks  of  what  were  once  beautiful  London  bricks  crumb¬ 
ling  away  like  gingerbread,  and  evidently  at  each  return¬ 
ing  tide  half  covert  with  the  flood  ;  trusses  of  hay,  now 
rotten  ;  and  Norway  deals  scattered  about  as  if  they  had 
no  owner.  Iron  ploughs  and  rusty  harrows;  cases  of 
door-frames  and  windows  that  hud  once  been  glazed; 
heaps  of  the  best  slates  half  tumbling  down  ;  winnowing 
machines  broken  to  pieces ;  bliKks  of  Roman  cement,  now 
hard  as  stone,  wanting  nothing  but  the  staves  and  hixips; 
Sydney  cedar,  and  laths  and  shingles  from  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  in  every  direction;  whilst  on  the  high  ground  are 
to  lie  seen  nigs  eating  through  the  flour  sacks,  and  keg;s  of 
raisins  witli  not  only  the  head  out  but  half  the  contents; 
onions  and  potatoes  apparently  to  be  had  for  picking  up. 
The  sight  is  disheartemne. 

Whut  with  the  sun  and  the  rain — the  sand  and  the  floods 
— the  thieves  with  four  legs  and  the  thieves  with  two — 
the  passi-ngers  hug  themselves  at  the  recollection  that  they 
have  brought  no  merchandize  for  sale,  glad  enough  to  be 
able  to  take  care  of  tliemselves.  The  sooner  they  gel  out 
of  this  horrid  hole  the  belter,  so  they  inquire  if  there  is 
any  coach  to  the  town.  Tiiey  are  answer^  by  a  careless 
shake  of  the  head,  and  so,  like  good  settlers,  they  deter¬ 
mine  to  set  off  and  walk,  carrying  their  light  parcels  with 
tliem,  and  leaving  the  heavy  things  with  a  friend  who  re¬ 
fuses  to  go  any  further.  They  ask  for  a  drink  of  water 
before  starting — there  is  nut  such  a  thing  to  be  had,  but 
the  bullock  carts  are  expected  down  every  minute  with 
the  usual  supply  !  '  What,  no  water  1’  exclaims  our  pas¬ 
senger.  ‘  No,  Sir,  but  the  Commissioners  are  sinking  a 
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well,  thou(;h  they  have  not  yet  found  any  but  salt  water ; 
but  they  are  going  to  dig  in  another  place,  shortly,  we 
understand.* 

"Away  they  start  for  the  city  of  Adelaide,  and  after  ten 
minutes’  walking  through  the  loose  sand,  which  is  fati¬ 
guing  enough,  they  gain  the  firm  and  beaten  road,  with  the 
cheerful  hills  before  them,  glad  enough  to  have  o  vercome 
their  morning  troubles.  Though  very  warm,  the  walk  is 
agreeable;  and  out  of  a  cloud  of  dust  before  them,  they 
soon  descry  a  dray  or  two,  each  drawn  by  a  long  line  of 
bullocks.  They  perceive,  by  the  splashing  of  the  water 
from  the  open  bungs,  that  the  casks  contain  the  daily  sup¬ 
ply  for  the  port,  and  the  drivers  very  cheerfully  give  them 
all  a  drink.  This  enables  them  to  walk  on  with  renewed 
spirits  over  the  naked  plain ;  and,  tired  and  dusty,  in  about 
seven  miles  more,  they  reach  another  iron  store,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  commissioners,  where  they  now  begin  to  see 
a  few  marquees  and  huts,  and  people  walking  about.  They 
step  across  the  {Major)  “Torrens”  without  knowing  it, 
and  inquire  for  the  inn.  Th^  are  directed  to  the  South¬ 
ern  Cross  Hotel,  kept  by  a  German  Jew  of  the  name  of 
Levy,  considered  the  best  house  in  this  settlement ;  and 
here  we  will  leave  them  for  the  present — hungry,  thirsty, 
and  fatigued — covered  with  dust  and  perspiration — and 
with  feelings  of  shame  and  disappointment  at  being  so 
taken  in !” 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Will  the  country  papers  who  exchange  with  us  be  good 
enough  to  bear  in  mind,  that  we  are  as  sensible  of  the 
advantages  of  receiving  country  papers  and  in 

proper  time  as  any  other  periodicals  in  the  city  1  If  the 
editor  of  the  Cluebcc  Gazette  can  be  so  fur  extruvagunt  as 
to  send  us  a  w'hole  paper  in  future,  we  shall  duly  appreciate 
the  sacrifice. 

Persons  residing  in  the  country  will  be  punctually  serv¬ 
ed  with  this  pa|)cr  by  sending  their  subscriptions,  in  ad¬ 
vance,  to  the  office  of  publication,  No.  Ill  Nassau-street. 
Terms  Four  Dollars. 

Every  post-master  in  the  United  is  allowed  to  receive 
subscribers.  Five  copies  will  be  sent  for  sixteen  dollars. 

Monthly  numbers,  neatly  wrapped  in  green  covers,  arc 
now  ready  for  delivery.  Price  40  cents. 

All  communications  on  buiness  must  be  post  paid. 

Louis  Fitzoerald  Tasistko,  sole  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

SThr  l£rposttor. 

Nhfw-^  OllK,  JANUARY  20,  IKl'J. 

By  the  arrival  of  the  packet  ship  England,  we  have 
again  London  dates  to  the  19th  Dec.  The  Ex-Gover- 
nor  of  the  Canadas,  it  seems,  has  not  yet  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  at  Court.  Most  of  the  papers  insist  that  he  has 
{xisitively  been  forbidden  to  approach  the  royal  presence ; 
but  we  are  still  inclined  to  believe  that  much  exageration 
is  mixed  up  with  the  report,  as  it  was  with  great  difficul¬ 
ty  that  the  queen  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  of 
Lady  Durham’s  resignation  of  her  situation  of  lady  in 
waiting,  notwithstanding  that  it  had  been  tendered  in  a 
very  abru])t  manner,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  usual 
formalities  practised  on  flicsc  occasions.  Another  incred¬ 
ible  story  is  also  in  circulation,  viz.,  that  on  Lord  Hill 
having  expressed,  by  letter,  a  wish  to  have  some  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Lord  Durham,  t'.ie  latter  sent  back  a  verbal  an¬ 
swer,  saying  that  he  should  be  at  home  all  the  morning. 
This  is  so  utterly  at  variance  with  all  that  we  know  of 
English  etiquette,  and  how  strictly  it  is  adhered  to,  even 
when  the  parties  are  at  deadly  feuds  with  each  other,  that 
we  cannot  believe,  that  a  multiple  of  Lord  Durhaiii's  irras- 
cibility  of  temper  and  just  resentments  could  have  pro¬ 
duced  so  gross  an  instance  of  departure  from  the  cstab 
lished  rule.  There  are  so  many  persons  about  court,  and 
about  town,  who  have  an  interest  in  distorting  the  face  of 
facts,  and  in  giving  circulation  to  erroneous  reports,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  those  living  at  a  distance  to  say  with 
what  safety  they  may  believe  this,  or  discredit  that  ;  one 
thing,  however,  appears  certain,  that  Lord  Melbourne  is 
using  all  his  best  endeavors  to  keep  the  Gueen  single,  in 
order  to  maintain  his  ascendancy  over  her.  This  influ¬ 


ence  on  the  royal  mind  is  so  excessive,  that  every  act  of  the 
Gueen,  seeming  at  all  out  of  the  way,  is  attributed  to  his 
suggestions.  His  sending  an  express  to  Lord  Durham, 
when  off  Plymouth,  with  despatches  to  be  delivered  at 
any  risk  before  his  Lordship  should  land,  announcing  the 
Gueen’s  acceptation  of  his  resignation  of  office,  was  per¬ 
haps  the  most  spiteful  thing  that  the  Premier — appropri¬ 
ately  denominated  in  Runnymede’s  Letters,  as  the  “laziest 
swine  in  Epicure  stye” — ever  had  energy  enough  to  per¬ 
petrate.  This  had  the  effect  of  causing  Lord  Durham  to 
be  received  as  a  private  individual,  and  not  with  military 
and  naval  honors,  as  Governor  General  of  British  North 
America. 

On  the  17th  of  last  month,  the  King  of  the  French 
opened  his  Chambers  for  the  session  of  1839,  and  on  ad¬ 
vancing  towards  the  place  reserved  for  him,  on  the  sort  of 
little  balcony  where  the  President  sits,  it  was  easy  to  per¬ 
ceive,  that  his  face  had  lost  much  of  its  former  buoyancy 
— as  he  turned  towards  the  assembly  to  acknowledge  their 
w'arm  greetings,  it  was  painful  to  observe  how  old  age  and 
its  usual  accessaries,  hoary  hair  and  a  wrinkled  brow, 
were  creeping  fast  upon  him.  Still,  his  voice  seemed  to 
have  retained  much  of  its  fonner  emphatic  distinctness — 
the  word.s,  as  he  pronounced  them,  could  be  heard  all 
through  the  Chamber.  There  was  one  great  negative 
feature  in  the  address  very  significant,  which  is,  its  avoid¬ 
ing  all  allusion  to  the  alliance  with  Great  Britain.  Louis 
Philijipe  supposes,  perhaps,  that  the  time  has  arrived, 
when  he  can  follow  with  impunity  his  secret  penchant, 
for  a  more  intimate  union  with  the  powers  of  the  North. 


liOCAL  AND  PROVINCIAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

We  learn  from  the  New  Orleans  Bee,  of  the  14th  in¬ 
stant,  that  a  project  of  an  act  of  conciliation  has  been  intro- 
duceil  into  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Mexico,  on  the 
18th  Decemlier,  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  conflict- 
ingopinions  of  the  two  parties  which  have  involved  Mexi¬ 
co  in  intestine  commotion.  We  give  below  the  three  fol¬ 
lowing  articles  of  this  act,  which  were  under  consideration 
at  the  latest  dates,  and  which  had  been  referred  to  a  com¬ 
mittee; 

1.  The  nation  calls  upon  all  her  children  for  the  defence 
of  her  independence  and  her  honor.  All  those  who  have 
separated  themselves  from  the  government,  and  who  may 
submit  to  its  decision  within  a  (leriod  to  be  designated  by 
the  government,  shall  be  restored  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  rights  and  dignities,  without  suffering  any  persecu¬ 
tion  for  their  past  political  conduct. 

2.  All  suits  now  pending  for  political  offences  will  be 
entirely  suspended,  and  those  who  may  have  been  impris¬ 
oned  under  suits,  shall  be  liberated. 

3.  All  those  who,  during  the  war  now  waging  between 
the  Republic  and  the  French  government,  shall  attempt  to 
distract  the  public  peace,  by  armed  bodies,  by  written  do¬ 
cuments,  or  in  any  other  manner,  shall  be  considered  trai¬ 
tors,  and  punished  as  such-” 

Meanwhile  the  blockade  of  Tampico  has  been  raised 
by  Admiral  Baudin,  in  order  to  favour,  no  doubt,  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  party  in  possession  of  it.  The  Louisianian  also 
states  that  the  revolution  is  making  rapid  progress  in  the 
State  of  St.  Louis  de  Potosi.  The  towns  of  Antia,  Cos- 
cattan,  Aquiniron,  Tampomolen,  and  Tampijo,  have  pro¬ 
claimed  the  federal  system.  The  proclamations  accom¬ 
panying  the  official  reports,  transmitted  to  Tampico  by 
General  Lynacio  Martinez,  show  that  these  commotions 
result  from  conviction,  not  from  force  and  intrigue.  A 
lively  enthusiasm  and  firm  determination  pervade  all 
classes. 

The  following  correspondence  has  just  appeared  in  the 
evening  papers : 

OrricE  OF  THE  Consul  General  or  France  i 
IN  THE  United  States.  > 
New  York,  January  25th,  1839.  } 

To  the  Editor  o  f  the  Evening  Post : 

1  have  to  request  that  you  will  give  publicity  to  the  sub¬ 


joined  letter  which  I  have  this  day  received  from  Admiral 
'Baudin.  Accept  tlie  assurance,  &c.  &c. 

The  Consul  General. 

L.  DE  LA  FOREST. 

(Copy.) 

h  rioate  La  Nereioe.  t 
Anton  Lezardo,  15th  Dec.,  1838.  | 

Mons.  Le  Consul  General : 

Referring  to  my  despatch  of  this  day,  I  announce  to  you 
that  1  have  given  notice  to  the  commandant  of  our  naval 
forces  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  of  the  declaration  of  war  by 
Mexico  against  France,  and  directed  him  to  order  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  western  coasts  of  Mexico,  all  the  vessels  of 
which  he  can  dispose. 

1  pray  you  M.  le  Consul  General,  to  communicate  in  my 
name,  this  notice  to  all  the  Consuls  and  Agents  of  France, 
u|)on  the  different  points  of  the  continent  of  the  two  Amer¬ 
icas,  wherever  you  judge  that  it  may  reach  either  the  com¬ 
manders  of  our  naval  forces,  or  the  commanders  of  any 
French  vessels  of  war  whatever  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

To  this  effect  1  count  upon  your  most  active  co-operation. 

Accept,  M.  le  Consul  General,  the  assurance  of  my  high 
consideration. 

(Signed,)  CHARLES  BAUDIN. 

To  the  Consul  General  of  France,  New  York. 

A  true  copy. 

New  York,  January  25,  1839. 

The  Consul  General  of  France, 

L.  DE  LA  FOREST. 

Advices  from  Texas  speak  of  renewed  troubles  on  the 
western  borders  from  marauding  parties  of  Texians  depre¬ 
dating  on  the  Mexicans  near  the  Nueces,  which,  it  is  feared, 
will  lead  to  retaliatory  incursions.  An  act  has  also  re¬ 
cently  been  passed  by  the  Texas  Congress,  calculated  to 
increase  the  emigration  to  that  republic.  i 

Efom  the  Montreal  Herata’,  Jan.  19.  ] 

On  Thursday,  at  two  o’clock,  his  excellency.  Sir  John 
Colborne,  was  installed  Governor  General  of  British  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  the  usual  salute  was  fired.  The  whole  of  the 
regular  and  volunteer  force  in  the  city,  comprising  the  7th 
Hussars,  the  Gueen’s  Light  Dragoons,  the  Royal  and  Vo¬ 
lunteer  Artillery,  the  Royal  and  24th  Regiments,  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Light  Infantry,  Rifles,  and  the  three  Ward  Battal¬ 
ions.  were  inspected  by  Major  General  Clitherow  in  Dal-  4 
housie  Square,  and  afterwards  passed  Sir  John  Colborne’s  I 
residence,  in  front  of  which  the  gallant  veteran  was  on  1 
horseback,  apparently  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health.  | 
We  learn  that  he  has  expressed  his  great  satisfaction  at  | 
the  soldierlike  appearance  of  the  volunteers,  and  at  the  I 
alacrity  and  zeal  they  have  uniformly  displayed  in  their  J 
new  profession.  There  must  have  been  nearly  five  thou-  I 
sand  men  under  arms  on  the  occasion,  presenting  a  com-  | 
plete  forest  of  bayonets,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  along 
Notre  Dame  street. 

Education  in  North  Carolina. — This  state,  always 
among  the  first  in  wealth,  population,  and  character,  in 
the  union  of  the  “  old  thirteen,”  and  now  among  the  first 
in  grand  enterprises  to  develop  her  resources,  moral,  intel¬ 
lectual,  and  physical,  has  wisely  adopted,  in  a  recent  legis-  ; 
lative  enactment,  the  New-York  district  system  for  com¬ 
mon  school  education.  The  matter  is  to  submitted  lo  : 
the  people.  Each  county  that  accepts  the  proposition  to 
tax  each  district  therein  twenty  dollars,  is  to  have  from 
the  state  fund  double  that  sum.  The  principle  we  have  ; 
always  admired  as  truly  republican — that  of  the  people 
and  its  government  co-operating  as  one  identical  and  indi¬ 
visible  body — not  the  government  playing  the  part  of  ru¬ 
lers  over  those  of  whom  they  are  the  appointed  servants  ! 
and  agents. — Star. 


THEATRICALS.  1 

There  has  Ijcen  little  or  no  variety  at  either  houses  during  J 
the  we»‘k.  Celeste  took  a  farewell  benefit  at  the  National 
on  Monday  night,  on  which  occasion  she  revived  tlie  drama 
of  the  “  Wept  of  Wish-ton- Wish,”  the  part  of  Nara- 
mahtah  having  been  originally  and  expressly  written  for 
her :  it  is  certainly  the  most  eflective  of  any  of  Celeste  s  | 
jK-rfonnances ;  and  on  this  occasion,  her  pantomime  was  I 
even  more  spirited  than  usutd.  After  tlie  sjiectacle  of  “  th*  I 
Spirit  of  the  Air,”  Mademoiselle  came  forward  to  delivers  | 
set  sjieech,  which  gave  as  little  evidenc.e  of  her  good  taste  | 
as  of  the  sound  judgment  of  her  advisers.  From  her  ex-  J 
pressions  of  delight  at  having  first  breathed, — as  she  assert-  | 
ed, — the  air  of  freedom  in  America,  it  would  be  pardoniW*  | 
to  suppose  that  she  had  been  pent  up  in  some  Pacha’s  Serag-  || 
lio  all  the  earliest  part  of  her  life.  It  is  a  species  of  quack-  | 
ery  not  to  be  endured,  to  see  a  woman  naturally  endowed 
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with  so  many  fine  qualities,  to  unsex  herself  so  far  as  to 
court  jtopularity  by  such  contemptible  and  unseeming  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  her  vanity,  wlicn  we  all  know  with  how  much  re- 
jHignnnce  most  actors  are  brought  to  comply  even  with  U>e 
isiiiiple  and  yet  tyrannous  custom  of  appearing  in  dumb  sliow 
before  tlie  curtain  after  their  prostrating  exertions.  Ham¬ 
blin  recommenced  an  engagement  at  this  house  on  Tuesday 
evening  in  the  Last  Days  of  Pomjteii,  and  we  felt  more 
tlian  usually  pleased  at  witnessing  the  lively  demunstra- 
lions  of  good  will  and  cordiality  which  greeted  liim  on  his 
npjiearance.  The  characters  were  well  sustained  through¬ 
out,  particularly  that  of  Arbaces  and  Nydia,  l<y  Hainblin 
and  Muss  Monicr.  Norman  Leslie  and  Rienzi  are  to  be 
revived  in  the  ensuing  week,  after  which  we  shall  have  the 
luinstrels  back,  and  four  new  operas  produced. 

At  the  Park,  La  Gozza  Lndra  has  been  the  reigning  at¬ 
traction,  or  as  Mrs.  Malaprop  would  say,  distraction.  It 
was  pt'rformcd  to  great  advantage,  however,  on  Thursday 
evening,  when  Morley,  having  finally  recovered  from  his  in- 
disiiosition,  assumed  the  part  of  Podesta,  originally  intend- 
(d  for  him.  The  music  is  well  udaj'ted  to  his  voice,  but 
be  is  lamentably  deficient  in  feeling,  and  his  intonation  im- 
]ierfi‘ct  in  the  extreme.  Mrs.  Bailey  takes  her  Itenefit  on 
Monday  night,  when  we  hojte  that  phenomena  so  seldom 
witnessed  of  late  at  the  Park, — a  crowded  house, — will  be 
there  to  greet  her.  She  is  a  sweet  though  not  a  powerful 
vocali.st,  and  what  she  lacks  in  physical  strength  is  amply 
supplied  by  the  purity  of  her  style. 

ORIGIKAX.  PAPERS. 

TO  THE  SKELETON  OP  A  CLOCK., 

Tliou  wreck  of  vanished  time, 

That  stundest  there  in  all  thy  emptiness ! 

Teaching  a  lesson,  not  with  sullen  chime, 

Of  hours,  and  days,  and  minutes  past. 

Of  which  no  record  now  remains ! 

But  which  shall  yet  be  gathered  to  the  last. 

Filled  with  their  chronicle  of  joys  and  pains. 

No  moral  thou  dost  utter — 

Unlike  the  crowd  who  clamor  to  advise! 

1  miss  thy  low  and  measured  mutter 
Telling  how  steadily  time  onward  rolls. 

And  warning  to  improve  it  ere  it  go. 

And  leave  some  impress  on  our  inmost  souls, 

To  show  its  value  we  so  little  know. 

Most  true,  we  cannot  stay  thee ! 

Thy  course  for  evermore  is  onward ! 

While  we  but  wait  to  mark  thee,  thou  dost  flee, 

And  leavest  us  to  mourn  that  thou  art  gone, 

And  weep  for  all  thou  takest ; 

No  child  of  earth  grieves  here  alone. 

For  all — all,  from  their  bright  dreams  thou  wakcsl! 
Time,  thou  hast  taught  me  something! 

I  sigh  o’er  some  of  thy  bought  knowledge ; 

For  with  thee  bitter  fruits  da  ever  spring, 

All  in  tits  midst  of  our  bright  buds  and  flowers  ; 

We  live  to  know,  where  we  did  lore, 

And  dear  ones  of  our  happiest  hours 
As  fleeting  as  the  rainbow  colours  prove. 

<  >f  late  I  wished  for  childhood, 

Wlien  all  was  truth,  but  that  I’d  see  all  false, 

And  friendship’s  test  I  confidently  wooed. 

For  I  was  ever  slow  to  learn 
That  all  things  touched  with  earth  do  change; 

1  ne’er  could  get  a  lesson  stern. 

While  I  through  sunny  bowers  did  range. 
Wrought  gilded  empty  wreck! 

As  thou  duct  stand,  press,  press  on  me  thy  lesson. 
The  things  of  time,  thus  from  myself  I’d  break, 

And  by  the  light  of  friendship  gone. 

And  ties  and  cords,  all  severed — 

Steadfast  I’d  fix  my  eye  on  one 
U  nchangeable !  and  to  his  fold  be  gathered. 

Y.  S.  D. 


SELECTED  POETRY/ 

One  thought  of  thee ! — when  o’er  my  soul 
The  dreams  of  future  glory  roll; 

When,  at  the  festive  board,  I  prove 
The  fondness  of  the  hearts  I  love, — 

Oh !  what  amid  the  flash  of  wit 
Can  make  that  hour  more  exquisite? — 

One  thought  of  thee. 

One  thought  of  thee ! — when  sorrows  come 
Like  shades  around  the  lonely  tomb, — 

When  from  the  stiain’d,  o’criabour’d  heart, 

All  other J6ys  of  earth  depart, — 

When  hope  hath  spent  her  latest  ray. 

Oh !  what  can  smile  the  mist  away  I 

One  thought  of  thee. 

One  thought  of  thee ! — when  parting  day 
In  floods  of  sunlight  melts  away — 

When  mountain.  Take,  and  isle,  appear 
The  vision  of  a  brighter  sphere, — 

Oh!  what  in  this  still  hour  of  love 
Can  woo  me  to  that  home  above! 

One  tltought  of  thee. 

One  thought  of  thee ! — when  midnight  deep 
Pancorbo,  shrouds  thy  misty  steep, — 

Or  lingering  when  the  morning  beam. 

Dark  Ebro,  gilds  thy  classic  stream, — 

Or  lost  in  Corban’s  ruined  pile, — 

Oh!  what  can  make  the  desert  smile  ! 

One  thought  of  thee. 
One  thought  of  thee ! — by  day,  by  night, 

In  cherished  joy,  or  sorrow’s  blight — 

’Mid  eyes  that  love,  and  lips  tliat  bless, — 

Or  drooping  in  a  wilderness; — 

Oh!  what  in  life’s  departing  breath 
Can  south  the  latest  pang  of  death  ! 

One  thought  of  thee. 


REFINEMENT  OF  MANNERS  CONDUCIVE  TO 
PURITY  OF  MORALS. 

NoTHiNOcan  be  more  certain,  and  at  the  sanietime  more 
extraordinary,  than  the  extreme  diversity  of  opinion,  pre¬ 
vailing  among  pliilosophers,  as  to  the  cause  of,  and  best 
means  of  producing,  purity  of  morals. 

Not  a  few  Christian  preachers  have  contended  that  pu¬ 
rity  of  life,  or  rather  thul  degree  of  purity  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  ultimate  step  of  human  perfectibility,  is 
only  attainable  by  the  believing  rliristian.  It  is  not  the 
business  of  this  Joiirnal  to  discuss  theological  subjects, 
but  as  this  question  is  one  which  particularly  comes  with¬ 
in  its  scope  and  object,  we  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  enter  our  protest  against  such  an  assumption,  it  being 
neither  warranted  by  Scripture  authority,  nor  every  day 
exjierience.  * 

Another  class  of  doctrinaires  insist  that  faith  in  any 
particular  system  of  Theism  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  the 
capability  of  practising  all  the  virtue.s  prescribed  by  the 
purest  morality ;  contending  that  morality  is  the  eft'ect  of  a 
natural  good  heart,  of  an  absence  of  the  tendency  to  evil, 
and  of  the  presence  of  the  positive  inclination  to  good. 

A  third  philosopher  will  argue  that  education  only  can, 
and  alone  is  necessary  to,  produce  the  practice  of  all  the 
virtues,  and  the  avoidance  of  all  the  vices,  which  are  con-  ! 
sidered  such  in  any  system  of  morals.  His  doctrine  is 
that  of  the  old  proverb  “  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree’s 
inclin’d.” 

We  shall  admit,  with  the  Christian  Divine,  that  purity 
of  faith  is  conducive  to  purity  of  morals,  but  we  deny  its 
exclusive  influence.  We  concur  with  the  doctrinaire  of 
the  second  class,  that  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  good 
or  evil  in  the  human  heart,  but  wc  must  insist  that  there 
are  other  efficient  causes  of  human  action  us  well  as  the 
natural  passions  and  desires.  With  \.\\e  educal ion-mo nper 
we  can  agree  likewise.  Education  can  undoubtedly  teach 
w  hat  is  good  and  virtuous,  and  show,  by  reason  and  judg¬ 
ment,  that  happiness  is  only  attainable  by  the  practice  of 
those  virtues.  At  the  same  time  we  do  not  hesitate  to  ex¬ 
press  our  belief  that  purity  of  morals  may  exist  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  faith,  wiihout  the  possession  of  a 
naturally  good  and  beneficent  heart,  and  without  a  judg¬ 
ment  informed  by  the  light  of  reason  and  experience.  We 
think  we  can  adduce  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  re¬ 
finement  of  manners — in  other  words,  that  exquisite  taste, 
may  produce  the  same  moral  cftecis  that  are  generally  at¬ 
tributed  to  more  important  causes  only,  and  likewise  that 
uncultivated  and  coarse  manners  directly  tend  to  depravity 
of  conduct. 

By  refinement  of  manners  we  do  not  mean  that  merely 
artificial  |hftish  which  consists  in  being  able  to  make  a 
graceful  Ikiw,  or  an  elegant  curtesy,  but  that  delightful 
graciousness  of  manner,  which,  in  the  every-day  inter¬ 
course  of  life,  is  the  (leculiar  and  distinguishing  attribute 
of  high  breeding;  it  is  a  charm  that  can  hardly  be  de¬ 
scribe,  though  It  can  be  felt.  It  does  not  arise  from  edu¬ 


cation,  nor  is  it  an  inbred  sense,  but  seems  only  to  be  ae- 
quirable  by  constant  association  with  those  whose  habits 
are  the  farthest  removed  from  the  vulgarities  of  common 
life.  This  graciousness  of  manner  may  co-exist  with  tl^ 
most  intense  selfishness.  Its  effects  are  the  same  as  if  it 
sprung  from  innate  benevolence.  It  avoids  all  occaaion 
of  giving  offence,  and  equally  eschews  that  aptness  to  be 
offended  which  is  the  inseparable  companion  of  a  jealous 
and  mean  mind.  Now,  although  this  be  not  the  charity 
described  by  St.  Paul,  the  community  reap  the  same  ad¬ 
vantages  as  if  It  were.  In  the  last  century  flourished  two 
men,  both  remarkable  instances  of  the  truth  of  our  theory. 
We  mean  Dean  Swift  and  Sterne.  Both  tliese  personams 
were  men  of  genius,  and  of  brilliant  wit  and  humour,  but 
their  writings  are  disfigured  by  coarseness  and  obscenity. 
They  were  both  evidently  altogether  deficient  in  refine¬ 
ment  of  manners;  and  in  private  life  there  could  hardly 
exist  two  more  grossly  selfish  and  unaifiiable  beings.  In 
Sterne  this  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  his  writings  ex¬ 
hibit  sufficient  proof  that  he  possessed  refenement  of  senti¬ 
ment,  but  his  sentiment  did  not  prevent  him  being,  to  say 
the  least,  a  careless  husband  and  a  bad  son ;  and  Swift's 
treatment  of  Stella  is  sufficiently  notorious.  If  those  men 
had  (lossessed  refinement  of  manners,  it  is  probable  that 
their  works  would  have  been  free  from  the  faults  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  and  though  their  hearts  might  have  been 
as  selfish  as  nature  created  them,  yet  good  taste  would 
liave  led  them  to  “  assume  a  grace  though  they  had  it  not.” 
Refinement  of  manners  is  one  of  the  best  guardians  of 
personal  purity.  Where  this  is  wanting  we  find  chastity 
lield  in  very  low  estimation.  Among  the  lower  classes, 
evidence  of  want  of  chastity  is  considered  asa  misfortune 
to  be  deplored  more  than  as  a  crime  to  be  condemned  ;  and 
this  with  persons  who  are  otherwise  strictly  religious  and 
of  undoubted  integrity  of  conduct.  How  does  this  non- 
appreciation  of  personal  purity  arise  !  Certainly,  from 
the  habitual  use  of  gross  and  vulgar  expressions,  ap¬ 
proaching  to  “  the  brink  of  all  we  hate.”  But  refinement 
of  manners  is  not  only  directly  a  preservative  as  well  as  a 
cause  of  purity  of  morals,  but  it  has  an  indirect  effect  upon 
the  moral  world  to  even  a  greater  extent.  It  is  the  cause, 
as  well  as  the  effect,  of  advancement  in  civilization  !  The 
arts  and  sciences  flourish  under  its  influence,  and  every 
one  acknowledges  the  civilizing  effects  of  a  love  for  know¬ 
ledge.  How  happy  would  it  be  for  mankind  were  the 
gentle  amiabilities  prescribed  by  refinement  of  manners 
universally  practise.  Violence  and  discord  would  pre¬ 
vail  no  more — ditferences  in  opinion  would  be  terminated 
by  moderation,  justice,  and  equity — courtesy  would  super¬ 
sede  brutality ;  its  softening  influences  would  be  felt 
through  the  nations — every  one  would  act  as  if  he  were  a 
cnsmojxilite.  This  mav  be  but  a  delightful  dream,  and 
disorderly  p.assions  anil  innate  depravity  may  render  its 
realization  impossible  to  the  extent  we  might  wish.  At 
least  let  us  cultivate  refinement  of  manners  ns  much  as 
possible,  and  the  conduct  of  men,  in  public  and  private, 
will  surely  be  amended,  though  it  cannot  be  perfected. — 
London  Court  Journal. 

FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND. 

It  is  with  no  inrxvnsiderable  pain  that  we  observe  the 
tone  of  political  morality  adopteu  by  tlie  writers  of  some  of 
the  French  paiicrs.  In  tlreir  total  ignorance  of  the  matter, 
they  assume  that  the  Fn’neh  Canadians  have  a  good  ground 
for  rebellion  ;  and,  having  assumed  this,  they  proceerl  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  they  sympathise  most  stnmgly  witn  the  French 
Canadians,  and  that  tliey  can  now  express  tlieir  real  feel¬ 
ings,  because  England  and  France  are  not  on  the  same 
;  terms  now  that  they  were  twelve  montlis  ago.  So,  then, 

;  the  silence  of  the  French  press  was  ivH  an  honest  silence ; 
it  WHS  a  hyjxKritical  disguise  of  real  opinion.  It  proceeded 
from  no  honourable,  but  solely  from  a  selfish,  feeling.  It  is 
well  that  the  French  writers  give  this  character  of  them¬ 
selves.  Had  any  one  else  given  it  of  them,  how  they  would 
have  exclaimed  against  tlie  slander !  And  certainly  had 
any  English  paper  charged  the  F reneh  press,  or  any  ixirtion 
of  it,  with  being  silent  merely  to  serve  its  own  purpose,  we 
should  have  taken  up  the  eiiagcis  for  the  accused,  and  have 
condemned  in  ivo  measured  terms  the  meanness  which  could 
impute  to  others  such  dirty  duplicity.  The  Courier 
Francois,  once  considen-d  a  1  ’  -hly  respi-ctable  paper,  now 
avows  its  wislies  in  favor  o  tie  French  Canadians,  and 
says  that  it  could  not  speak  tluise  wishes  last  year;  but 
that  it  can  do  so  at  tlie  present  moment,  liecause  tlie  two  na¬ 
tions — England  and  I'rance — are  no  longer  on  the  same 
teniis.  And  why  are  they  not  on  the  same  terms  !  Be¬ 
cause  they  now  differ  on  tlie  B<-lgiun  question, — in  fact,  be¬ 
cause  France  wislu's  to  continue  that  dispute  tor  its  own 
pur|K>sps  ;  whereas,  England  desires  to  settle  it  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Uie  two  nations  most  interested  in  tlie  matter. 
But  what  is  tlie  prosperity  of  Bedgiuni  and  Holland,  or  the 
happiness  of  their  jieople  to  the  French,  when  the  difficulty 
of  the  settlement,  if  prolonged  and  increased,  might  give  to 
France  even  tlie  ap(>earance  of  an  advantage!  ^gland  is 
acting  in  the  matter  without  any  exclusive  or  selfish  interests. 
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But  that  sort  of  |x>licy  is  not  opprecintfd  by  some  continen¬ 
tal  states,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  policy  in  constant  contrast 
to  their  own.  W e  rejiret  to  say  that  France  is  one  of  those 
states,  and  that  increase  of  dominion  and  a  ridiculous  pas¬ 
sion  for  military  glory  are  the  two  points  on  which  the 
French  are  downright  mad.  France  would  lie,  if  it  could, 
the  Russia  of  the  west ;  and  if  its  dliance  with  England  is 
only  to  lie  purchased  on  the  terms  of  yielding  assistance  to 
its  favourite  but  mischievous  follies,  England  must  and  will 
go  without  its  alliance.  This  exhibition  of  French  feeling 
towards  England  is  little  creditable  to  a  nation  which  owes 
England  so  dei’p  a  delit  of  gratitude  for  preventing,  as  Eng¬ 
land  did,  the  invasion  of  the  French  soil  on  tlw;  first  out¬ 
break  of  the  revolution  of  July.  France  may  not  now 
much  esteem  the  dynasty  of  July  ;  but  F'rance  would  never 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  peaceably  trying  its  merits,  had 
not  the  frank,  cordial,  and  strongly  expressed  sympathiesof 
the  English  nation  warneil  the  northern  despots  that  they 
must  not  invade  France  to  put  down  the  revolution,  without 
making  up  their  minds  to  run  the  risk  of  finding  England’s 
power  opposed  to  their  atti'mpt.  We  regret  to  lie  obliged, 
after  all,  to  su8|iect  that  France  has  more  tendencies  to  the 
sinuous  policy  of  despotic  courts,  than  to  the  manly  candid 
©iienness  of  free  nations. 

A  FEW  WORDS  ABOI'T  HOOPS. 

Ladies  of  England !  the  ladies  of  Paris  are  wearing 
hoops.  Absolutely,  the  unappriachable,  the  figure-anni¬ 
hilating,  the  imprisoning  hoop,  is  revived  among  the  la¬ 
dies  of  the  most  “  tasteful  country  in  the  world,”  and  bids 
fair  to  fall  at  last  into  a  very  general  use.  But  ladies  of 
England,  we  pray  you  devoutly,  not  to  follow  their  exam¬ 
ple.  Do  not,  like  them,  determine  u]H>n  walking  about  in 
immense  hat-boxes — do  not  fetter  the  cheerful  boundings  to 
which  your  happy  hearts  prompt  you  by  any  such  per¬ 
sonal  fortress,  by  any  sucii  a  “  walling-in”  of  your  fair 
and  aerial  forms.  We  are  not,  we  respectfully  assure  you, 
in  the  very  least  desirous  to  do  away  with  all  the  restric¬ 
tions  which  fashion  may  jilace  upon  individual  taste — w'e 
should  groan  only  five  times  if  we  heard  that  you  were 
going  to  revive  liigh-hecled  shoes,  only  ten  times  if  we 
were  informed  that  you  had  all  resolved  to  wear  patches— 
but  the  state  into  which  we  should  fail,  of  despondency 
and  despair,  if  you  were  again  to  think  even  of  hoops, 
much  less  to  get  into  them,  might  give  rise  to  the  most 
alarming  consequences — consequences  which  it  might  be¬ 
nevolently  please  you  to  lament.  The  attempt  has  lieen 
made,  in  a  Morning  Paper,  to  disarm  you  of  immediate 
objection  by  intimating  that  the  new  Parisian  hoops  arc 
”  neither  so  large  nor  so  heavy  as  those  worn  in  former 
times  by  our  grandmothers.”  But  this  is  only  what  has 
been  called  a  “  weak  invention  of  the  enemy.”  They 
may,  it  is  true,  be  small  and  light,  so  is  a  pepper-box,  but 
how  they  can  “  give  much  elegance  to  the  female  shape,” 
when  the  very  nature  of  a  hoop  is  utterly  to  destroy  the 
shape,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  In  fact,  we  are  convinced 
that  the  hoop  can  do  no  such  thing ;  at  all  events,  that  it 
cannot  add  elegance  to  the  figures  of  Englishwomen  ;  and 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  figures  of  our  fair  continental 
neighbors  at  all  deserves  to  have  so  great  an  insult  paid 
them  as  is  implied  by  the  observation  .that  anything  so 
unnecessary,  so  absurd,  so  out  of  keeping,  as  a  hooii,  can 
enhance  the  symmetry  of  the  personal  aspect  of  French 
women. 

Ladies,  of  whatever  nation,  are  unimprovable — no  art 
can  increase  the  beauty  of  a  woman’s  form,  and  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  any  piece  of  attire  which  her  sweet  modesty  and 
exquisite  taste  does  not  deem  necessary,  is  an  injustice  to 
herself,  to  which  the  capricious  admiration  of  the  other 
sex  should  neither  tempt  nor  force  her. 

So  much,  or  rather  lUtle,  at  present.  Wedo  not  fear  that 
we  shall  be  called  upon  for  any  further  observations  c  n 
this  point,  although  we  shall  deem  it  our  duty  to  do  so  if 
Parisian  bad  taste  gets  its  circvlars  sent  over  for  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  ladies  of  England. — l^ndon  Court  Journal. 

LONDON  AND  PARIS  FASHIONS  FOR  1S39. 

CiOAKS  are  composed  of  velvet,  and  lined  with  satin ;  the 
velvet  is  either  black  or  some  rich  dark  hue ;  the  lininfr 
should  be  either  rose,  green,  or  yellow  ;  it  is  wadded  and 
quilted,  and  in  some  instances  turns  over,  so  as  to  form  a 
facing,  but  not  a  very  deep  one,  on  the  fronts  of  the  cloak  ; 
an  embroidery,  either  in  tlie  color  of  the  lining,  or  in  small 
shaded  flowers,  encircles  the  border,  and  ends  in  a  gerbe, 
which  mounts  rather  high  at  each  corner.  The  pelerine  is 
pointed,  is  of  very  moderate  size,  and  descends  but  little 
below  the  waist ;  it  is  embroidered  to  correspond  ;  as  are 
also  the  bottoms  of  the  sleeves,  which  are  long  and  wide, 
but  not  immoderately  so.  Some  were  made  with  sleeves, 
which  answers  the  purpose  of  a  muff;  and  are,  in  fact, 
more  comfortable :  they  are  wide,  and  deeply  trimmed  with 
■able,  so  that  when  the  arms  are  folded  on  the  bosom,  and 
the  hands  enveloped  in  the  sleeves,  the  resemblance  to  a 
muff  is  perfect. 

Shawls. — A  new  one  has  just  been  introduced,  called 


chatelama ;  it  has  come  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and 
promises  to  become  very  fashionable;  they  are  are  of  a 
large  size,  and  of  one  color  only,  either  green,  groseille, 
Peruvian  blue,  ecru,  or  gray ;  they  are  Iwrderea  with  a 
galon,  composed  of  gold  and  silver  twilled,  interspersed 
with  acorns  of  the  same. 

Bonnets. — Velvet  ones  beein  to  appear,  but  the  most 
decidedly  fashionable,  ns  well  as  novel,  are  those  of  the 
drawn  kind,  composed  of  black  crape,  edged  with  ruches 
of  the  same ;  and  the  crown  trimmed  with  black  lace,  in¬ 
termingled  with  flowers.  Bonnets  are  decidedly  smaller, 
and  those  of  the  demi-bibi  shape,  are  in  great  request ;  it  is 
a  pretty  and  becoming  modification  of  the  cottage  form. 

Hats. — The  brims  up  to  the  present  time  encircle  the 
face  en  aureole,  and  the  crowns  descend  low  behind.  Those 
of  shot  silk  and  velvet  are  a  good  deal  in  request.  The 
favorite  style  of  trimming  for  hats  consists  of  an  intermix¬ 
ture  of  feathers,  with  either  black  or  white  laces  the  most 
nove.  fancy  feathers  are  the  marabout’s  argus. 

Evening  Robes. — The  materials  are  extremely  varied — 
the  richest  silks,  the  most  superb  velvets  and  satins.  India 
muslins,  gauzes,  and  tulle,  are  all  in  request.  The  gene¬ 
rality  of  velvet  robes  have  no  trimming  round  the  border, 
but  the  corsages  and  sleeves  are  profusely  decorated  with 
lace.  Some  nave  short  sleeves  made  a  little  full,  the  full¬ 
ness  arranged  in  oblique  puffs,  by  very  narrow  bias  de¬ 
scending  from  the  shoulder  piece. 

Ball  DnF.ss.—  Heavy  materials  arc  decidedly  hors  de  la 
mode  for  ball  robes — tulle,  gauze,  mousseline  de  soie,  and 
organdy,  all,  be  it  understo^,  over  satin  slips,  are  the  ma¬ 
terials  that  will  be  in  request  this  winter.  Some  of  the 
most  elegant  ball  robes  are  composed  of  tulle,  trimmed 
with  a  deep  flounce  of  blond  lace. 

From  the  London  Morning  Post. 

Pin  Money  Spent. — It  may  amuse,  perhaps  edify,  some 
of  our  lady  readers,  to  hear  how  a  widowed  Duchess,  the 
daughter  of  a  Prime  Minister,  the  daughter-in-law  of  a 
King  of  England,  and  at  last  a  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Hun- 
mer,  disposed  of  her  iiin-money,  amounting  to  the  sum  of 
5(M)/.  jx-r  annum,  somewhere  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 
The  extracts  from  this  i»in-money  account  would  seem  to 
prove  that  the  pleasures  of  ladies  of  rank  and  fashion  of  that 
tinie  bore  a  stron  g  family  likeness  to  those  which  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  occupy  the  leisure  moments  of  ladies  holding  a 
similar  jilace  in  the  social  scale  in  our  own  days.  The 
Duchess-Baron  -tess  appears  to  have  Ik-cii  “  a  great  frequent¬ 
er  of  operas  and  card  parties,”  to  have  “  visited  the  play¬ 
houses  not  unfrequently,”  to  have  been  “  expensive  in  her 
dress,  and  apt  to  lose  money  at  play.”  Some  of  the  items  of 
this  curious  account  are  interesting  not  only  “  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,”  but,  as  it  were,  jxilitico-economically.  Some 
few  we  must  extract ; — 

I  /08.  The  Cliiera  ....... 


1709. 

May. 


1710. 
Jan. 
Feb. 

1711. 


1712. 


Ben  the  chairman  repeatedly  -  -  -  - 
To  Mrs.  Lilly,  for  2  {tound  of  green  tea 
T wo  drams  of  silk  ------- 

To  my  Lady  Hervey’s  christening  -  - 
To  my  Lady  Rebecca  Holland's  christ¬ 
ening  ---------- 

To  Lady  Jersey’s  woman,  for  a  French 
goronde  -  --  --  --  -- 
For  baby  - 

For  a  pair  of  black  silk  stockings  -  - 
“Pade  for  four  peaces  of  Turky  taby.” 

(Her  Grace’s  autograph)  -  -  -  - 
To  the  tooth  cleaner  -  -  .  - 

For  cutting  my  hair  -  -  -  - 


1716. 


1717. 


1718. 


1719. 


For  an  orange  and  a  lemon  -  - 
For  a  saddle-horse  to  Richmond 


Chair  hire  for  seven  hours 
Cupid  ------. 


For  mtdeing  two  petticoats 


Bill  - . 

For  a  pair  of  shammy  shoes  - 
T  o  the  conicutter  -  --  --  --  0 


For  making  9  smocks  -  - 
Paid  for  a  quart  of  brandy 


1721.  Four  pair  thread  stockings 
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What  part  of  a  lady’s  visible  or  invisible  appointments, 
necessaries,  or  luxuries,  can  be  conveyed  by  the  item  enter¬ 
ed  “  For  a  baby,”*  we  cannot  pretend  to  explain  ;  neither 
do  we  exactly  understand  why  a  functionary  of  rank  and 
consequence  so  ostensibly  unimportant  as  “  Ben  the  chair¬ 
man,”  should  be  so  liberally  and  “  repeatedly  ”  remuner¬ 
ated.  The  “  brandy,”  too,  is  of  inauspicious  and  unfemi- 
nine  import  in  a  lady’s  private  pin-money  account. 

•  Johnson  {on  the  authority  of  Bacon  and  StiUingJIetl) 
describes  it  as  a  doll. 

OUR  WEEKLY  GOSSIP. 

We  have  now  before  us  the  December  number  of  the 
London  and  Westminster  Review,  Blackwood’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  the  Metropolitan  Magazine,  and  Bentley’s  Miscella¬ 
ny,  all  of  which  have  just  been  republished  by  Mrs.  Lew- 
er,  corner  of  Broadway  and  Pine  street.  The  exertions  of 
this  lady  in  making  the  enlightened  of  all  classes  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  periodical  literature  of  England,  are  certainly 
entitled  to  greater  credit,  than  the  superficial  would  feel  at 
first  disposed  to  give  her ;  for  whatever  capacities  and 
powers  men’s  intellect  may  possess  in  this  country  as  else¬ 
where,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  habits  of  Americans 
are  not  so  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  belles  Icttres,  as 
those  of  the  English,  and  but  fur  the  free  diffusion  and 
liberal  importation  of  English  works,  the  spirit  of  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  United  Slates,  would  languish  away,  and  lose 
all  that  strength  and  stamina,  which  it  has  already  ac¬ 
quired,  and  is  multiplying  daily  by  frequent  communion 
with  that  of  the  mother  country.  The  Westminster  Re¬ 
view  for  Decemlier,  is  unusually  strong  and  spirited,  from 
the  fact,  perhaps,  that  Miss  Martineau  has  honored  its 
pages  with  an  article,  which  is  calculated  to  excite  no 
little  controversy  and  bad  feeling  in  this  country.  The 
paper  in  question,  is  intended  to  give  a  full  history  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  abolition  in  this  country,  with  a  de¬ 
scription  of  all  the  leaders  of  the  party.  Some  of  the  dai¬ 
ly  papers  have  already  launched  forth  in  no  measured 
terms,  accusing  her  of  discolouring  ai.d  perverting  every 
fact  she  has  alluded  to  in  this  fiery  article  by  prejudice  and 
fanaticism  ;  entertaining  as  we  do,  tlumost  religious  hor¬ 
ror  for  any  thing  like  amalgamation,  we  care  not  how  ma¬ 
ny  hounds  may  start  to  hunt  the  political  amazon  down, 
fur  had  we  leisure  to  do  so,  or  were  it  within  the  range  of 
our  province  to  meddle  in  matters  of  such  high  estate,  we 
should  certainly  join  in  the  chase. 

Blackwood,  the  Metropolitan,  and  Bentley’s  Miscellany, 
have  each  some  very  interesting  papers,  which  we  sltould 
have  been  delighted  to  have  noticed  at  length,  but  that  the 
late  hour  they  readied  us  after  publication,  must  preclude 
our  doing  so.  Dr.  Ticknor  delivered  a  lecture  before  the 
Phrenological  Society  last  evening,  at  the  Stuy  vesant  Insti¬ 
tute,  purporting  to  be  a  consideration  of  the  popular  objec¬ 
tions  to  phrenology.  As  we  were  prevented  from  attending, 
we  cannot  report  as  to  the  manner  in  which  either  the  lec¬ 
turer  or  the  subject  were  received.  Among  the  energetic 
steps  taken  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  indicative  of  a 
fixed  determination  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  enter  exten¬ 
sively  into  the  culture  of  domestic  silk,  is  that  of  the  recent 
convention  at  Baltimore,  recommending  the  establishment 
of  n  Silk  Journal,  to  consist  of  32  pages  monthly,  price  two 
dollars  per  annum.  This,  bye-the-bye,  puts  us  in  mind  of 
another  publication  in  embryo,  the  proposals  for  publishing 
which  we  omitted  noticing  last  week.  It  is  to  be  called  the 
Merchant’s  Magazine  and  Commercial  Review,  and  will 
be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  interests  of  commerce.  The 
prospectus  is  very  ably  written,  and  there  is  no  work  ex¬ 
tant  to  which  the  merchant  ran  refer  for  a  record  of  impor¬ 
tant  facts.  Mr.  Freeman  Hunt,  the  editor  and  proprietor, 
we  believe,  will,  we  feel  confident,  meet  with  all  the  encour¬ 
agement  an  undertaking  so  beneficial  to  the  community  de¬ 
serves.  Mr.  Stevens,  the  accompbshed  traveller,  is  lectur¬ 
ing  before  the  Historical  Society.  This  system  of  lecturing 
now-a-days  is  to  authors  as  good  as  a  second  edition  of  their 
work.  Rapelti  had  a  brilliant  concert  last  night,  as  he  never 
fails  to  have,  whenever  he  takes  it  into  his  head  to  advertise 
for  one. 
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Last  week  we  gave  a  cursory  notice  of  the  most  popular 
literary  works  lately  issued  from  the  London  press,  which 
have  not  yet  made  their  appearance  on  this  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic.  We  shall  now  proceed  with  our  critical  retrospect 
of  novelties,  ns  regards  the  fine  arts,  and  the  proceedings 
of  scientific  societies.  The  publication  most  sought  after, 
is  a  masterly  engraving,  by  Charles  G.  Lewis,  styled  the 
‘  Card  Player,’  taken  from  one  of  those  admirable  compo¬ 
sitions  of  familiar  life,  which  first  brought  Wilkie  into 
notice, —on  which  his  posthumous  fame  will  mainly  de¬ 
pend,  and  from  an  adherence  to  which  many  of  his  best 
friends  and  admirers  di-eply  regret  that  any  temptation 
ever  induced  him  to  depart.  The  subject  represents  the 
interior  of  the  kitchen  of  a  vill.age  inn,  in  which  are  met 
to  pass  a  leisure  hour,  a  group  of  visiters,  in  the  full  excite¬ 
ment  of  an  interesting  game  of  whist.  The  host  and  his 
partner  have,  as  is  expressed  by  their  happy  countenances, 
the  best  of  the  game,  while  the  uplifted  hand  of  the  ex¬ 
ciseman  (one  of  the  parlie  carrh')  pulling  his  hair,  tells 
you  that  even  the  chance  of  war  is  over:  The  pretty 
hostess,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  watches  with  eagerness 
the  progress  of  the  game :  while  the  village  maltster  leans 
over  the  bark  of  the  chair  of  one  of  the  players,  and  by  his 
face  exhibits  a  deep  interest  in  the  play. — Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  great  multiplication  of  her  majesty’s  likeness  by 
contending  artists,  a  new  addition  has  been  made  to  the 
number,  by  Mr.  Benjamin  O.  Gibbon,  which  is  executed 
in  the  first  style  of  mezzotin'o,  and  is  considered  the  best 
and  most  pleasing  portrait  that  has  yet  been  produced. — 
Robert  Burns  composing,  painted  by  William  Allan, 
and  engravfd  by  John  Burnett,  is  spoken  of  in  the  highest 
terms  of  admiration,  both  as  regards  the  conception  and 
the  execution,  though  its  chief  charm  is  its  sentiment,  the 
e.ipression  of  the  countenance  being  that  of  perfect  ab* 
straction.  Most  of  the  portraits  which  have  hitherto  ap¬ 
peared,  have  been  intended  to  represent  Burns  the  pea¬ 
sant:  this  is  a  portrait  of  Burns  the  poet,  and  Mr.  Burnett, 
ksides  strict  adherence  to  the  finer  shades  of  character  in 
the  original,  has  been  singularly  happy  in  laying  his 
lines.  The  drapery  especially  is  said  to  exhibit  a  rare 
union  of  playfulness,  force  and  mellowness.  The  poet  is 
represented  meditating  in  his  father’s  cottage,  after  the 
labours  of  the  day;  the  evening  being  the  time  generally 
cliosen  for  committing  to  paper  the  effusions  of  the  muse, 
while  holding  the  plough,  or  labouring  in  the  furrowed 
field. — The  inimitable  Tristram  Shandy!  who  lias  fur¬ 
nished  the  subject  for  that  most  characteristic  and  enter¬ 
taining  production  of  C.  B.  Leslie,  called  ‘  the  manuscript, 
h.as  also  just  been  engraved  by  W.  H.  Watt,  in  a  style 
which  Is  fully  equal  to  his  usual  vigour  and  ability; — it 
represents  the  scene  between  Tristram  Sliandy  and  the 
wife  of  the  chaise-vamper,  where  she  enters  with  her  hair 
in  papers,  one  of  which,  beginning  to  take  them  off,  she 
lets  fall  to  the  ground.  He  instantly  perceives  on  it  bis 
own  liand  writing,  and  exclaims:  “  Oh,  Lord!  ”  cries  he, 
“  you  have  got  all  my  remarks  upon  your  head.  Madam.” 
“J’en  suis  bien  morlifi^.*,”  she  replies:  “  Tenez,”  and 
unaware  of  the  suffering  she  had  c.aused,  she  began  drop¬ 
ping  them  gravely  one  by  one,  into  his  hat.  The  f;ice  of 
Tristram  Shandy  is  as  true  to  feeling  as  it  could  pissibly 
be:  and  it  would  be  dilfi-'iilt  to  conceive  any  thing  more 
amusinj,  than  the  contrast  between  the  vexation  of  the 
author’s  and  nonchalance  of  the  lady’s. — "The  young  na¬ 
turalist’s  Book  of  Birds,  or  Anecdotes  of  the  Feathered 
Creation,”  by  Percy  B.  St.  .John,  with  designs,  by  L:ind- 
seer,  is  another  of  those  productions,  which  arc  so  useful 
and  acceptable  as  presents  to  children,  and  which  even 
persons  of  larger  growth  may  peruse  with  much  pleasure 
and  instruction  ;  the  work  is  not  obviously  a  scientific  one, 
but  its  plan  Ls  so  novel  and  so  charming, —  its  style  so  very 
simple  and  pleasing,  that  it  will  affiird  the  youthful  reader 
much  more  information  upon  the  subjects  of  which  it  dis¬ 
courses,  than  most  of  those  works,  which  treat  more  learned¬ 
ly,  but  more  drily. — A  paper  has  lately  been  read,  before  the 


Society  of  London,  the  object  of  which  is  to  inquire  into 
the  modes  in  which  the  refrigeration  of  the  earth  may  have 
taken  place,  on  the  hypothesis  that  its  entire  mass  was 
originally  in  a  fluid  state ;  an  hypothesis,  which  was  at 
first  founded  on  astronomical  considerations,  and  is  now 
corroborated  by  the  discoveries  of  modern  geology,  exhi¬ 
biting  the  apparent  injection  from  below,  of  large  masses 
of  unstratified  rocks,  through  the  fissures  of  sedimentary 
strata.  Assuming  that  this  stale  of  fluidity  was  the  effect 
of  heat,  we  are  led  to  consider  the  steps  of  transition  by 
which  the  earth  has  passed  into  its  present  state  of  solidity 
and  apparently  permanent  temperature.  After  adverting  to 
the  analytical  investigations  of  Fourier  and  Poisson,  on  this 
subject,  the  author  of  the  memoir,  proceeds  to  inquire  into 
the  results  of  the  laws  of  refrigeration  of  heated  bodies, 
which  may  be  conceived  to  operate  in  the  present  case: 
namely, refrigeration  by  circulation,  which  it  obtains  when 
the  fluidity  is  perfect,  and  that  by  conduction,  when  the 
particles  of  the  mass,  by  the  diminution  of  fluidity,  no 
longer  retain  that  mobility  among  one  another,  which  is 
requisite  for  their  circulation.  The  author  then  shows 
lliat  the  direct  investigation  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
earth  has  been  cooled,  assuming  its  original  fluidity  from 
heat,  cannot  determine  the  actual  condition  of  its  central 
parts,  not  from  any  imperfection  in  the  analytical  process, 
but  from  the  want  of  the  experimental  determination  of 
certain  values,  which  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  accurately  to  o'otain.  The  investigation  of  the 
problems  thus  suggested,  is  reserved  by  the  author  for  the 
subject  of  a  future  memoir. 


DESULTORT  READING. 

But  for  great  men,  let  him  who  would  know  such,  pray 
that  he  may  see  them  daily  face  to  face;  for  in  the  dim 
distance,  and  by  the  eye  of  the  imagination,  our  vision 
will  lie  too  imperfect.  How  pale,  thin,  ineffectual,  do  the 
great  figures  we  would  fain  summon  from  history,  rise 
before  us  !  Scarcely  as  palpable  men  does  our  utmost  ef¬ 
fort  body  them  forth  ;  ofienest,  only  like  (Jssian’s  ghost  in 
hazy  twilight,  witii  stars  dim  twinkling  through  their 
fonns.  Our  f^rates,  our  Luther,  after  all  we  have  talked 
and  argueil  of  them,  arc  to  most  of  us  quite  invisible.  The 
sage  of  Athens,  the  monk  of  Eisleben,  not  persons  but 
titles.  Yet  such  far  more  than  any  Alps  or  Coliseums  are 
the  true  world- wonders,  which  it  concerns  us  to  behold 
clearly,  and  imprint  forever  on  our  remembrance.  Great 
men  are  the  fire  pillars  in  the  dark  pilgrimage  of  man¬ 
kind. — Carlyle. 

The  cutting  or  irritating  grain  of  sand,  which  by  ac¬ 
cident  or  incaution  has  got  within  the  shell,  and  incites  the 
living  inmate  to  secrete  from  its  own  resources  the  means 
of  coating  the  intrusive  substance.  And  is  it  not,  or  may 
it  not  be  even  so  with  the  irregularities  and  unevenness  of 
fortune  in  our  own  case.  We,  too,  may  turn  our  diseases 
into  pearls.  The  means  and  materials  are  within  our¬ 
selves,  and  the  process  is  easily  understood. — Culcrulge. 

We  seem  to  be  so  intimate  with  nothing  as  we  arc  with 
our  wishes  and  onr  hopes,  which  have  long  been  kept  and 
cherished  in  our  hearts; — yet  when  they  meet  us,  when 
they,  ns  it  were,  press  forward  to  us,  then  we  kwtw 
not,  then  we  recoil  from  them. —  Gotihe. 

As  you  nin  along,  snatch  at  every  fruit  and  r.vdry 
flower  growing  within  your  reach  ;  for,  after  all  thatrean 
l)e  said,  youth,  the  ageof  hop<-,  and  admiration,  and  m.in^ 
hood,  the  age  of  business  and  of  influence,  are  to  he  (we- 
ferred  to  the  pcriotl  of  extinguished  passions  and  languid 
curiosity.  At  that  season  our  hopes  and  our  wishes  nmst 
have  been  too  long  dropping  leaf  by  leaf  away.  The  last 
scenes  of  the  fifth  act  are  seldom  the  most  interesting  either 
in  a  tragedy  or  comedy.  Yet  many  e.onipensations  arise 
as  our  sensibilities  decay.  I  feel  not  the  least  dread  ofold 
age,  and  am  persuaded  that  w'hen  that  period  of  life  ar¬ 
rives,  it  will  turn  to  us  many  a  bright  and  beautiful  side, 
whose  existence  wa  suspect  not,  and  which  those  only 
never  find,  who  want  to  remain  youthful  for  ever. — Prince 
PnekUr  Muskau.  * 


The  very  flower  which  we  have  cherished  in  the  sun¬ 
shine,  and  sheltered  from  the  storm,  attains  in  our  regard 
a  value  not  its  own  ;  and  whoever  confines  his  cares  and 


his  ingenuity  to  his  own  gratification,  will  find  that  self- 
love  is  not  Ims  rapid,  or  less  vigorous  in  its  progress,  than 
any  better  atLctiun  of  the  soul. — Pascal. 

A  Lion  scared  by  a  Dreamer. — It  happened  on  one  oc¬ 
casion,  a  short  time  previous  to  our  arrival  amongst  this 
tribe,  that  a  young  Bosehman,  in  hunting  a  troop  of  zebras, 
had  just  succeeded  in  wounding  one  of  tkim  with  an  arrow, 
when  a  lion  sprang  out  of  an  opposite  thicket,  and  showed 
a  decided  inclination  to  dispute  the  prize  with  the  hunter. 
The  Bosehman  luckily  being  near  a  tree,  dropped  his 
arms,  and  climbed  for  safety  without  a  moment’s  delay  to 
an  upper  branch.  The  lion  having  allowed  the  wounded 
zebra  to  pass  on,  now  turned  his  whole  attention  towards 
the  perching  huntsman,  and  walking  round  and  round  the 
tree,  he  now  and  then  growled,  and  looked  up  at  him  rather 
unpleasantly.  At  length  the  lion  lay  down  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree,  and  kept  watch  all  night.  Towards  morning 
sleep  overcame  the  hitherto  wakeful  Bosehman,  and  he 
dreamt  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  lion’s  mouth.  Starting 
from  the  effects  of  his  dream,  he  lost  his  seat,  and  tumbling 
from  the  high  branch  on  which  he  had  been  reposing, 
came  squash  down  upon  the  lion’s  ribs.  The  monster,  not 
being  at  all  prepared  fur  assaults  of  this  description,  bolted 
olf  with  a  tremendous  roar,  and  the  Bosehman  lost  no  time 
in  taking  to  his  heels  in  the  opposite  direction,  scarcely 
believing  the  evidence  of  his  senses. — Hir  James  Alexan¬ 
der's  Discoveries  in  Africa. 

Moderate  desires  constitute  a  character  fitted  to  acquire 
all  the  good  which  this  world  can  yield.  He  who  is  pre¬ 
pared,  ill  whatever  situation  he  is,  therewith  to  be  content, 
has  learned  effectually  the  science  of  being  happy;  and 
possesses  the  alchymic  stone  which  will  change  every 
metal  into  gold.  Such  a  man  will  smile  upon  a  stool, 
while  Alexander  at  his  side  sits  weeping  on  the  throne  of 
the  world. 

Wear  your  learning  like  your  watch,  in  a  private 
pocket,  and  don’t  pull  it  out  to  show  that  you  have  one ; 
but  if  you  are  askra  what  o’clock  it  is,  tell  it. 

LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS, 

'To  he  had  of  Wilfy  &  Putnam,  Broadieay. 

New  and  lieaiitiful  illustrated  edition  of  the  Waveriy 
novels,  in  forty-eight  volumes,  crown  Hvo.  cloth,  with  gold 
laliels. — London,  illustrated,  in  one  royal  octavo  volume, 
in  cloth. — Grant’s  Sketches  in  London,  with  illustrations 
by  Phiz  and  others. — Biographical  Memoirs  of  the  most 
celebrated  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  one  vol. — The  Picto¬ 
rial  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  with  a  life  of  Bunyan.  by  Josiah 
Conder. — Illustrations  of  the  Bible,  ^  John  Martin,  one 
vol.,  inqicrial  folio. — The  British  Cycloprcdia  of  Arts, 
Sciences,  Literature,  Geography,  Natural  Flistory  and 
Biography,  ten  vols.,  su|>er  royal  8vo. — The  life  and 
Times  of  William  the  Fourth,  with  Anecdotes  of  Cele¬ 
brated  Characters,  etc.,  two  vols. — Lanzi’s  History  of 
Painting  in  Italy,  two  vols.  8vo.  — McIntosh  on  the  Green- 
House,  Hot-House,  an!  Stove,  containing  instructions 
for  the  Cultivation  of  every  specie.s  of  Exotic  Flowering 
Plants,  Hvo  —  Poetical  Library,  or  Gems  of  British  Poets, 
six  vols. — The  Naturalist’s  Library,  conducted  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Jardine,  containing  Mammalia,  eight  vols.;  Orni¬ 
thology,  seven  vols. ;  lehihiology,  three  vols. ;  Entomology, 
four  vols. — The  Law  of  Storms,  by  Col.  Reid,  one  vol. — 
Powerscoiirt’s  Letters,  by  Rev.  N.  Daly,  •Jntl  edition. — 
Mudie’s  Mental  Philosophy,  l'2mo. — The  Only  Daughter, 
edited  by  the  author  of  the  Subaltern,  two  vols. — The 
Wife  Hunter,  by  tlie  Moriarty  Family,  two  vols. — The 
Pictorial  Edition  of  Shakspeare,  part  first  and  second,  con¬ 
taining  Two  Gentlemen  of  V’erona  and  King  L-ar. — The 
('hristioji  Olfering,  by  the  Ilsv.  T.  W.  Brown,  A.  M. — 
Oli  vgr^Tw^t,  roinplete,  two  vols. — Rob  of  the  Bowl,  a 
i.ejend  or  St.  Inigoe's,  by  the  author  of  Swallow  Bam, 
^te.^2  volsee^Letters  to  .Mothers,  by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigour- 
-acy,  e-lition — First  Latin  I.,es.sons,  by  Charles 

Antlion,  D. — 'I’he  Literary  Remains  of  Samuel 

Taylor  Coleridge,  vol.  thinl. — The  Women  of  England,  by 
•tlrs.  Ellis,  author  of  Pictures  of  Private  Life. — Desultory 
Rcminiscenses  of  a  Tour  through  Germany,  Switzerland 
and  l•'ranee,  by  an  American. — The  Mabinogion,  with 
t^atl^latiolls  and  note.s,  by  Lady  Charlotte  Guest. — Rook 
of  the  Pa.ssions,  by  G.  P.  R.  James,  one  vol.  8vo. — Elliot’s 
'r ravels  through  the  three  Empires  of  Russia,  Austria  and 
Turkey. — The  Huguenots,  a  tale,  two  vols.  by  O.  P.  R. 
James. — The  Doctor,  5ih  vol  — Harcourt’s  Doctrine  of 
the  Deluge. — Lardner’s  Encyclopxdia,  containing  eminent 
British  Statesmen. — Transactions  of  thj  Institute  of  Bri¬ 
tish  Architects,  with  plates,  vol.  I,  royal  Hvo. — BruflT  on 
Engineering  Field  Work,  Hvo.  cloth. — Frision  River  Cur¬ 
rents,  4to.  iMiards. — Morewood’s  History  of  li)''briating 
Liquors,  8vo.  plates. — Tooke’s  Diversions  of  Purley,  new 
edition,  Hvo. — Walker  on  Intermarriage,  physically  con¬ 
sidered,  Hvo.  plates. — Wilkinson’s  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  three  vols.  Hvo.  etc. 
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Mercantile  library  association.— 

Lecturks  Ih38-‘J. 

Introductory  by  Francis  L.  Hawkcs,  1).  D. 

One  Lecture — “  The  character  and  influence  of  Commerce,” 
by  John  Inman,  Esq. 

One  Lecture — “Coinincrce,  as  connected  with  the  progress 
of  civilization,”  by  Uanl.  1).  Barnard. 

Four  Lectures  on  the  following  tojiics: 

Ist.  “General  views  of  the  Physical  Constitution  of  Man, 
and  its  relation  to  the  Mind.” 

2d.  “  Apiilication  of  the  knowledge  of  this  Constitution 
to  Physical  Education  ” 

3d.  “General  view  of  the  Mental  Constitution  of  M.an.” 
4th.  Apjdication  of  the  Knowledge  of  this  Constitution  to 
Mental  Education  and  Practical  Conduct.”  By  Geo. 
Comlie,  of  Edinburgh 

One  Lecture — “The  principles  of  commercial  integrity,  and 
the  relation  sulisisting  lietwcen  debtor  and  creditor.” 
By  Judge  llopkinson,  of  Philadelphia. 

One  Lecture — “Common  Sense,”  by  the  same. 

One  Lecture — “Sir  Walter  Raleigh,”  by  Wiu.  W.  Sim¬ 
mons,  Eat] . 

One  Lecture — “  The  life  an<l  character  of  Mohammed  Ali, 
with  the  present  condition  and  future  prosjiects  of 
Egypt,”  by  John  I.  Stephens,  Esq. 

One  Lecture — “  Miralieau  ”  by  John  O.  Sargeant,  Esq. 
One  Lecture — “The  Sea,”  by  John  Neal,  Esq.  of  Port¬ 
land. 

Two  Lectures  on  Sound : 

1st.  “  On  the  origin  and  propagation  of  sound.” 

2d.  “  On  the  sensations  and  instruments  of  sound,”  by 
Professor  Joseph  Henry,  of  Princeton. 

Four  Lectures  on  Magnetism  : 

Ist.  “  On  Ordinary  Magnetism.” 

2d.  “  On  Terrestrial  Magnetism.” 

3tl.  “  On  Electro  Magnetism.” 

4th.  “  On  Magneto  Electricity.”  By  the  same. 

Two  Lectures— by  the  Hon.  U.  F.  Butler: 

1st.  “  The  iurinatioii  of  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  States, 
and  the  sources  and  nature  of  its  authority.” 

2d.  “  The  ends  designed  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  ” 

Ons  Lecture — The  qunlifications  of  the  Republican  Mer¬ 
chant,”  by  John  Uuer,  Esq. 

One  Lecture — “  The  circuit  of  the  waters,”  by  Rev.  George 
Putnam,  of  Roxbury. 

One  Lecture — “Leisure,  its  uses  anil  abuses,”  by  Rev.  Geo. 

W.  Bethuiie,  D.  D.,  of  PhilaJidphia. 

One  Lecture — “  The  Commercial  Rights  of  Neutral  Na¬ 
tions,”  by  Win.  Kent,  Esq. 

The  Introductory  to  the  Course  will  be  delivered  on  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  17lh  inst. 

TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE. 

Ladies’  Tickets  $2 — Members  the  same.  To  be  had  at 
(he  Librarv. 

I^T  Tickets  not  transferable,  and  in  all  cases  to  be  show  n 
at  the  Lecture  Room.  By  order, 

NICHOLAS  WILLIAMSON,  Sec. 


INGS,  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in  Barclay-street,  viz. 

The  DestbtcTiom  or  jEBOSAtaM,  A.  D.  70. — A  splendid 
painting,  by  W  hichelo,  '2i  feet  wide  and  16  hisb,  repreaenting  the 
attack  by  the  Roman  Army,  tinder  Titus,  (afterward  Emperor) 
which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  Holy  Citv. 

The  Revolt  im  Paris,  A.  D.  1358. — A  grand  historical  point¬ 
ing  by  Giraud,  15  1-3  i'est  high,  and  13  1-3  wide,  representing  the 
Dauphin  Charles,  (afVrwaid  Charles  the  VV'iao,)  saved  by  Mareel, 
the  ProvMt  of  Paiis,  fioiu  the  fury  of  the  revolted  Parisians, 
while  one  of  his  Ministers,  the  Msrsluil  of  Choinpagns,  is  slain  at 
his  feet 

Don  Jcan,  Haide,  and  Lambbo. — A  magnificent  painting 
by  the  celebrated  Dubiife  (tbe  nainter  of  Adam  and  Eve)  14  1-2 
fi.'et  wide,  and  12  1-2  high,  representing  a  thrilling  scene  iruui  the 
Poem  of  Is»rd  Byron. 

ClBCAESIAN  idLAVE. 

St.  John  in  the  Desebt. 

The  Pbincess  or  Capua. 

The  three  last,  also  by  Duliiife,  are  highly  finished  Painting!,  of 
tbe  first  order,  and  of  unrivalled  ezcelleuce. 

A  collection  eqiul  in  merit  and  value  to  the  present,  has  rarely, 
if  ever,  lieen  seen  in  one  exhibition  in  this  city  :  they  completely 
fill  the  large  room,  which  will  he  brilliunlly  lignted  with  gas  in  tlis 
evening,  when  tliey  ap|)ear  to  the  same  advaniage  as  in  the  day. 

Hours  of  Exhibition  from  10  in  tlie  morning  until  10  at  night. 

Admittance  50  cents.  Season  Tickets  for  one  month  81. 


PANORAMA  OF  JERUSALEM— PANORAMA  OF  NI¬ 
AGARA.  Now  open  fur  exhibition  at  tbe  new  Rotunda, 
aorner  of  Prince  and  Mercer  slreela,  Broadway. 

THE  PANORAMA  OF  JERUSALE.M  ia  a  splendid  paint¬ 
ing,  of  the  largest  claas,  covering  a  surface  of  ten  tliHiisand  square 
feet,  painted  from  drawings  taken  by  Mi.  Catiierwood  in  1834. 

THE  PANORAMA  OF  NIAGARA  FALLS  is  also  a 
beautiful  picture,  and  a  failliful  representation  of  this  celebrated 
cataract. 

The  Panoramas  arn  brilliantly  illuminated  every  evening,  by 
upwards  of  200  gas  lights,  and  an  explanation  of  the  Panorama 
of  Jeru-aalein  will  be  given  at  half  past  8  o’clock. 

Open  from  9  in  the  morning  till  10  at  nigliL  Admittance  25 
cents  to  each  Panorama. 


HAYVVAKD’.S  picture  gallery,  corner  of  Broadway 
anil  Chamlrers  street,  (entrance  74  Cbamliers  street,)  contain¬ 
ing  nearly  one  hiindied  specimens  of  the  lulian,  Flemiah,  Dutch, 
French,  and  English  Schools,  among  which  may  be  enumerated 
tlie  Master  Shipbuilder  and  his  Wife  of  Amsterdsm,  a  chief  d’cenTre 
by  Rembrandt;  Holy  Family,  (formerly  in  the  poesenion  »f  the 
Empress  Jos>’phine,)  by  Rapliael ;  Infant  Saviour,  by  Corregio; 
Ecco  Homo,  Madonna  and  St.  Catharine,  by  Guido ;  the  celebrated 
Fruit  Piece,  by  Van  Aelst,  from  the  Gallery  of  M.  de  Burtin,  at 
Brntsels  ;  Monntainona  Landscape,  by  Bergham,  from  the  collec¬ 
tion  ef  Sir  James  Stuart,  ofEdinboro;  Seaport  in  the  Medittersnean, 
Salvater  Rosa ;  Herod’l  Banquet,  Christ  and  his  Disciples  at 
Emmans,  Salvator,  Mundi  ^  Rubens  ;  Group  of  Poultry,  by 
Honde  Roeber ;  Sl  Sebastwn,  Charity ;  Portraits  of  Charlos  lit  of 
England,  of  Sir  H.  Digby,  and  of  H.  Liberti,  by  Vandyke;  Village 
Kerniiss,  by  Teiiiciis ;  liandseape  by  Ruyadael ;  Portraits  by  Sir 
Joshua  R^nolds;  Farts  Yard,  by  Morland;  together  with  the 
works  of  Carracci,  Murillo,  M.aralti,  Cuyp,  Ostade,  Back^uysen, 
Slorck,  De  Noj-a,  Borgignune.  Great  Greage,  Panini,  Poussin,  Van 
Goyen,  Slothard,  and  other  eminent  masters,  is  now  open  during 
day-light  only.  Admission  25  cents ;  Scaaon  Tickets  of  3  months, 
60  cents. 

Artists  privileged  to  copy  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

W.  HAYWARD,  Publisher  aud  Importer  of  English  Cngrav- 
ingM,  as  above. 


S  .  C  O  L  M  .4  N  , 

No.  I4I  Nassau-strect,  New-York,  has  rrccnlly  published 
a  new  and  inniortant  work,  called  “  FIRESIDE  EDUCA- 
TIQN,”  by  the  author  of  Parley’s  Tales.  The  work  is 
Mniple  in  ita  style,  and  admirably  ada|>teid  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  all.  It  is  written  with  great  care,  and  meeU  with  the 
l^best  commendation.  “The  volume  contains  large  and 
liberal  views.  The  style  is  clear  and  forcible — olten  elegant 
—and  the  illustrations  are  as  lieautiful  as  appropi-hife  The 
author  speaks  with  strength  and  feeling.  Uelit^taus  qac(ino 
ral  instruction  arc  treated  decidedly  well,  an<l  ir*i^  wirtpnit 
question  ans  at  tbe  best  practical  and  inlerestiu|(  books  thab 
could  possibly  be  made  on  the  all-iiiiportant  suliji-ctnfqtopu^ 
lar  education.”  '---  ;  . 

Commendations  of  the  work,  of  the  highest  tharacler, 
have  appeared  in  the  New-York  (lapera  and!  im^^zine^ 
Boston  papers  and  journals,  Phil-adelphiti  papers  and  maga¬ 
zines;  also  from  several  of  our  most  disinterested  and  distin¬ 
guished  members  of  society. 

From  the  .Veif-  York  Observer. 

“This  work  we  received  from  Coluian,  1-11  Nassau  street. 
It  mainlv  teaches,  in  a  most  Ix'autiful  style,  and  with  [lerti- 
netit  andinteresting  illustrations,  tluise  tiuths cunerrning  the 
formation  of  character  by  donn'stic  infiucnci's,  which liavc 
been  well  established  by  the  common  sensi*  and  rxjicriencc 
of  mankind.  Whoever  would  have  those  truths  gintly  anil 
yet  imwerfully  impressed  u;>on  his  mind  and  heart,  should 
^  procure  the  work.  If  there  is  any  tlieorctic  error  in  this 
V  treatise.  It  consists  in  overrating  the  ijower  of  parents;  in 
ascribing  too  much  to  the  influence  ol  teachers  and  circum¬ 
stances.  and  niA  enough  to  original  diiierences  of  cliaractcr 
Yet,  on  this  |x)int,  the  true  doctrine  is  distinctly  recognised.” 


The  subscriber  having  been  engaged  in  this  eity  for  the 
last  Iburteen  years  as  Principal  of  a  Boarding  School,  and  in 
conducting  the  sducation  ol  youth,  can  cxmtidently  ^fer  to 
many  oi  our  most  res[>pctable  and  intelligent  citizens,  whose 
sons  or  wards  have  been  prc[iarrd  for  College  orComnieiviRl 
iife  under  his  tuition.  I'he  school  is  pleasant  and  convenient 
of  access  by  thu  Harlem  Railroad,  being  distant  about  20 
minutes  walk  from  the  nearest  (M>iiit. 

TERMS  PER  ANNU.M. 

Including  Hoard,  Tuition,  and  H'ashing. 

In  English,  in  any  of  the  classes,  $150  00 

An  extra  charge  lor  Classics,  per  annum,  Ik)  UO 

“  “  French  do  20  00 

“  “  S()aiiish  do  20  00 

“  “  Drawing  do  20  00 

Pew  rent  and  mending,  (when  done  in  the  family)  10  00 
Payments  ma.Ic  quarterly,  and  in  advance. 

Beil  and  bedding,  towels  and  basin,  brushes,  Ixioka,  and 
stationery  lumisheuhy  the  parents,  or  made  anextr.i  charge. 

Particulars,  as  to  references,  course  of  instruction,  Ac, 
stak'd  in  the  circulars,  to  be  had  at  the  store  of  A.  '1'.  blcw- 
art  ik  Co.,  257  Broadway. 

JAMES  G.  RUSSELL.  Principal. 

SACKED  MUSIC. — Dyer’s  third  edition  of  Anthems, 
Set  Pieces,  Odes,  and  Choruses. 

Dyer's  Selection  of  Sacred  Music,  approved  (walm  and 
hymn  tunes.  Sixth  edition. 

Zeuner's  Ancient  Lyre. — A  collection  of  old,  new,  and 
original  Church  Music.  Seventh  edition,  revis^  and  im¬ 
proved. 

Sational  C  hurch  Harmony,  dcsigncil  for  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  devotion,  by  N.  D.  Gould.  Enlarged  stereotype  edi¬ 
tion. 

Musica  Sacra,  or  Utica  and  Springfield  Collectiona  unit¬ 
ed,  with  an  appendix,  by  Thomas  Hastings  and  Solomon 
Warriner. 

American  Psalmody — A  collection,  comprising  a  grett 
variety  of  [isalm  and  hymn  lures,  set-pieces,  anthems  and 
chants,  arranged  with  a  figured  liass,  by  E.  Ives. 

Spiritual  Songs,  for  social  wuraliip,  by  Thomas  Hast¬ 
ings.  Fifth  edition. 

Sabbath  School  Harp — A  selection  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  Sabbath  Schools,  by  Lowell  Mason.  And  tliough  last 
not  least — 

The  Manhattan  Collection  of  psalms  and  hymns,  tunes 
and  anthems,  composed  and  complied  under  the  special  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sacred  Music,  and 
adapted  to  the  use  ofdavses,  choirs,  and  congrrgatioiis,  with 
Cgun-d  bass  for  the  organ,  by  Thomas  Hastings. 

Published  and  fer  sale  by  EZRA  COLLIER  &  Co. 

148  Nassau  si. 


COMMECRIAL  EDUCATiON.--The  undersigned  ronlinue 
to  give  lyasone  in  PENMANSHIP,  BOOK  KEEPING 
COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC,  &c.,  at  their  EstablUhnicnt, 
183  Bro.adway,  upon  an  oiigioal  and  hiahly  improved  |>lati. 
Young  liieii  are  qualified,  at  this  InMitution,  for  the  coiintinghnusc 
in  an  expeditious  and  liberal  manner.  Hours  of  instructisu  9  A. 
M.  to  3  P.  M.,  and  from  7jo  9  in  the  tventng.  \ 
PKOSPEGTUSEiS  may  be  had  by  applvintr  above. 

B.  F.  Poster. 

•  r  THOMAS  JONES. 

Refeivto — Meaara.  Barclay  A  Livingston;  Ciittar,  Bulkly  <k 
Hunt;  Perkins  AGilljes;  A  Hinningrr ;  Bird&  Ileardsley; 
Wiloy^rViiUiain  ;'*^nnn5,  Clarke  is  Co.  :*Dfrby  &  Farnhams  ; 
(iaiild  &  Krwiirap ;  Boyden,  Coleman  A  Stetson,  A.lor  House ; 
.4.  R.  Eklw'Siids,  tSq.  (at  Arthur  Tafifian  ACo’s;  B.  Forrence,  Esq. 


THft  WORKjCrOF  CIU5HTERFIELD. 

TNCLUDING  his  lo'Tleri  to  his  Siw,  to  which  is  prefixed  an 
tL  orij^inBl  Life  of  the  Author.  First  complete  Aincticao  edilion. 
OiTe  volume  8vu.  Just  publi^^d  and  for  sale  by 


.ES  J.  FOLSOM, 

40  Fulloo-streel. 


Elmwood  hill  collegiate  and  com¬ 
mercial  INSTITUTE.  This  Seminary  occu¬ 
pies  a  lieautiful,  elevated,  arul  salubrious  site  on  the  8th 
.4venue  and  KMth  street,  0  miles  frohi  lly'  city  of  New  York, 
and  has  l>cen  in  succesrfiiT  operation  iwciis  place,  under  the 
care  of  the  suliscrilier,  Ckr  the  last  ten  years.  Arrangements 
are  made  iorsinipartkog.'a  liberal  and  extensive  Comincrcial, 
Scientific,  and  Cla^Kkl  Education.  The  moilern  Lan¬ 
guages,  Drawing,  &e.  are  also  taught  bv  Profe.-asora  of  ex- 
IH-rieiice.  It  is  exclusively  a  Boanling  ^hool.  Strict  at- 
U'litiuii  is  imiJ  to  the  moral  and  religious  education  of  (he 
fiiipils.  The  family  worship  at  tlie  Protestant  EiUcopal 
Church. 


C ALTO’S  COSMORAMIC  EXHIBITION,  at 
Lockwood’s  Saloon,  411  Broadway,  between  Walker 
and  Liaprnard  ats. — This  new  and  attractive  exhibition, 
just  opened  under  the  above  name,  consists  of  series  of  ori- 
ginal  and  highly  finished  Paintings,  from  drawings  on 
the  spot,  by  the  artist  NICOLINO  CALYO,  executed  by 
himself  in  his  improved  niclhod  of  bexly  coloring.  Exhibit¬ 
ed  tliroarh  magnifying  lenses,  their  rca()ective  subjects  are 
presented  to  the  eye  with  a  brauty  and  freshness  of  color¬ 
ing,  and  with  a  justnes-s  of  proportion  in  the  scenery  and 
architecture  they  pourtray,  which  cannot  fail  in  exciting 
admiration.  The  scenes  comprise — Ist.  A  general  view  of 
I'the  city  of  Baltimore.  2d.  An  interior  view  of  the  Hall  of 
Representatives  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  3d.  An  in¬ 
terior  view  of  the  Court  of  Lyons  in  the  Alhambra  at  Gre¬ 
nada,  in  Spain.  4lh.  A  \iew  of  the  eity  of  Naples  from  the 
hill  at  Posili|)0.  5th.  A  view  of  the  city  of  Athens,  in 
Giccce.  6th.  A  view  of  the  Fairmount  Water  Works, 
near  Philadelphia.  7lh.  A  view  of  the  new  Volcanic  Island 
which  apjiearcd  off  Sicily  in  IS22. 

Exhibition  open  from  9  o’clock,  A.  M.  till  10  P.  M.  Ad¬ 
mission  25  cents,  children  under  12  years,  half  price.  Sea¬ 
son  tickets  50  cents.  Description  of  the  Puinliuga  gratis, 
at  the  door. 

WOODLAWN  classical  &  COMMERCIAL 
ACADEMY,  51st  street  and  KHh  avenue,  on  tbe 
Hudson  River,  three  and  a  half  miles  from  the  City  Hall, 
New  York.  MR.  JOHN  W.  S.  HOWS,  Prinn;*!. 

This  institution  is  exclusively  a  Boarding  School  for 
young  Gentlemen  ;  its  situation  is  nut  surpassed  on  the  Isl¬ 
and  for  picturesque  beauty,  which,  added  to  its  extensive 
pleasure  grounds  aad  perfect  aalubrily,  rendert  (he  location 
peculiarly  adapted  for  a  Public  Seminary. 

The  course  of  instruction  coinpriM  s  a  thorough  classical 
and  English  education,  with  tlic  modern  languages,  if  re¬ 
quired. 

References  will  be  given  on  application  to  the  (nrents  of 
children  in  tlie  school,  as  tlie  best  method  of  aacertaining  the 
true  character  and  standing  of  the  establishment. 

Terms  for  Board  and  Tuition  S'JDt)  per  annum  for  Boy* 
under  fourteen ;  beyond  that  age  S250  |)rr  annum.  All  pay¬ 
ments  six  months  in  advance.  French  ami  Si>anish  taught 
hy  an  cxjicrienced  professor,  at  eath  J'or  quarter. 


